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The ‘Right to Be (ritical! 


Any manufacturer can make claims that are tempting, 
but prudent food buyers are rightfully critical. Their de- 
cisions are made through experience and experiments, and 
the product that serves best 1 is chosen as “my favorite brand,” 
or “the best I’ve ever used.” 


For three generations Calumet Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. More and more customers 
call for Calumet. Every day, Domestic Science teachers, 
housewives, chefs and bakers decide for themselves that 
Calumet is the brand best suited for their use—dependable 
and wholesome, insuring their reputation of being “good 


CALUMET 
The World’s Greatest 


BAKING POWDER 


Try a can. Prove to yourself that 
Calumet’s ever-increasing popularity 
is well deserved. Learn why Calumet 
is “The World’s Greatest.” See why 
Calumet sales are 214 times those of 
any other brand. 


You will then understand how 
Calumet has removed experiments 
from baking, and know how to have 
the kind of baking success that is 
alternatively praised and envied. 


Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS ISSUE of the magazine 
gives special attention to recrea- 
tion and physical education. The 

program of the modern school is es- 
sentially an activity program. It en- 
deavors to establish 
right habits, right 
thoughts, and right 
attitudes toward life, 
not merely by repetition of pious max- 
ims, but largely through play, recrea- 
tion, and physical education. As we 
give more attention to children’s bodies 
we shall have better luck with their 
souls. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Recreation, instead of being merely 
a cessation from routine class-room 
drill, is in reality a vast reservoir of 
educative processes. A sane and well- 
balanced program of physical educa- 
tion is of incomparable value in the 
character-building as well as in the 


body-building of children. 


As humanity, and especially the 
schools, have become free from the 
shackles of Medievalism, Monasticism 
Superstition, and Ignorance, knowledge 
of the full significance of recreation 
has increased. Today there is an ex- 
tensive literature dealing with every 
aspect of this great field. Fortunate 
is the community that has adequate, 
fully equipped, and properly supervised 
parks, play-grounds and _ recreation 
centers. Fortunate are the schools 
wherein the teachers are alive, vital, 
and tingling with the fine zest that a 
proper physical regime gives. 

Lucky are those boys and girls 
whose school superintendent and school 
board are sympathetically aware of the 


meaning of physical education and 
recreation in life, and are making it a 


wholesome part of the school regime! 
K * * 


BOUT ONCE every decade 
A there is opened up for discus- 
sion the question of “religious 
instruction” in the schools. Such a 
period of discussion is now generally 
indulged in through- 
out the country. It is 
contended by many 
that the undesirable 
tendencies and customs of our “excit- 
able” age are brought about because of 
lack of religious teaching in our schools. 
The jazz craze, reckless driving, and 
sensational movies, are all pointed to as 
proof of the contention that the rising 
generation is drifting into moral bank- 
ruptcy. These conditions are to be 
checked, say some, through the intro- 
duction into the public school, of Bible 
reading and religious instruction. Some 
advocate a plan under which classes 
may be dismissed once or twice each 
week, at such hour that those pupils 
whose parents so desire, may attend the 
church of their choice, there to receive 
the moral and religious instruction it 
is claimed that the schools do not 
impart. 

In a recent communication to the 
school superintendents of his state, 
Ernest W. Butterfield, Commissioner 
of Education for New Hampshire, has 
this to say in objection to the proposed 
plan for weekday religious instruction 
on public school time: 


“We Americans 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


after centuries of ex- 
perience, both in Europe and America, have 
decreed that for us forever there must be 
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separation of state and church. Our own 
troubled experiences, and the experiences of 
other peoples, have shown us that in a 
republic there is no other path of safety. 
Our constitutions and our laws have de- 
clared this position in no uncertain terms. 


The plan proposed is contrary to this 
principle and in New Hampshire is illegal. 
Neither public money nor public administra- 
tive time and power may be applied for the 
schools of any religious sect or denomination. 
School authorities may shorten any school 
day they wish, provided that they shorten it 
for all pupils similarly situated, but for them 
to supervise and hold themselves responsible 
for the schools of sectarian religion and for 
them to enforce attendance at religious instruc- 
tion or to make this desirable by presenting 
at the school the choice of two hours of 
nondescript work is plainly a prohibited use 
of public administration. 


Except in small villages where the popula- 
tion has religious homogeneity, there is not a 
, Shadow of a chance that worth-while schools 
will be furnished to all children. Parents 
will not approve the plan long, if it means 
the traditional Sunday school transferred to 
a week day and the denominational cost of 
trained teachers and standardized equipment 
would put the plan in reach only of the 
most wealthy churches. 


This would leave two groups of children 
unjustly treated. There would be those who 
would substitute for two hours of public 
school instruction a similar period in such 
schools as the smaller sects could furnish. 
There would be a large group of those whose 
parents do not choose instruction in dogma 
in any of the forms available. These children 
would remain in school and mark time until 
the others returned. In this period the 
teachers are but partly employed and the 
expenditure for school maintenance would go 
on without adequate return.” 


It will be remembered that during 
the recent session of the California 
Legislature, there was tabled, after 
prolonged and heated discussion, an 
assembly bill (A. B. 128) providing 
that school children, with the consent 
of their parents, might be released 
from school earlier than usual, up to 
three hours per week, to receive 


instruction by the various churches and 
ecclesiastical organizations. 

It was contended for the bill that it 
would bring moral training to children 
who are not now being reached by the 
churches and Sunday schools. Oppon- 
ents maintained that the measure might 
lead to an invasion of the schools by 
sectarianism. 


The School Leads 

There is need enough, all thinking 
people admit, of sound moral instruc- 
tion for boys and girls in their upcom- 
ing through the schools. Home condi- 
tions are not as they were in the earlier 
days. There is, however, much loose 
thinking on this question. There should 
be keen discrimination between general 
moral instruction on the one hand and 
denominational exploitation of ‘‘religi- 
ous instruction,’ on the other. There is 
today not one of our human institu- 
tions, the home included, where, con- 
sidering the few short hours spent there 
each day, so much real moral training 
is secured through precept, through 
practice, and through example, as in the 
public school. 


No one has as yet devised a work- 
able plan for the dismissal of pupils on 
school time for “religious” instruction 
in the many denominations. Admitting 
the contention that the hours of church 
and Sunday school do not offer sufh- 
cient opportunity for necessary instruc- 
tion, why break into the ordinary 
school day? Most children today have 
all too few duties to occupy their atten- 
tion before and after school, on Satur- 
days, and on Sunday afternoons. There 
are ample hours outside the regular 
school day for this instruction. Par- 
ents find abundant time for music les- 
sons, dancing lessons, and athletics, for 
their children. If time, outside of 
school hours, is used for week day re- 
ligious instruction, there is not raised 
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for discussion those religious or secta- 
rian issues that must have no place in 
the public school. Berkeley, for exam- 
ple, uses this plan with notable success. 
There would then be no distinctions 
drawn, as school instruction would not 
have to be provided for those pupils 
who remain in school while their fel- 
lows are at the many churches. 

The public press, for the most part, 
as well as most of the leading educators 
the country over, who have expressed 
themselves, seem opposed to the plans 
proposed for week day sectarian in- 
struction on school time. The Los 
Angeles Express says editorially in a 
recent issue, under the caption, Liberty 
in Education: 

“You claim for yourself the privilege of 
believing as you must, and the further 
privilege of writing it or communicating it 
to others. How about the other fellow? 

“You want your own beliefs taught your 
children. But do you want them taught the 
beliefs of the other fellow? There’s the rub 


in mixing church and state. Is it not safer all 
around to leave the schools free? 


Sensationalism 


We admit to a decided conviction 
that things are not as bad morally, as 
many people suppose them to be. In 
many instances the worst is on the out- 
side. It is to be regretted that crime 
and wrongdoing are so prevalent and 
that the sensational is given such prom- 
inent place in our daily papers. In 
former days much of the vicious and 
abominable went on without coming 
to the attention of the general public. 
Today omnipresent news-service luridly 
capitalizes every swerve from the 
conventional. 

Contrary to an oft expressed view, 
there are more persons today, on a 
population basis, attending church and 
Sunday school and meetings of a 
nature to elevate and instruct, than ever 
before in our country’s history. 
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INCE THE June issue of the 
S Sierra Educational News, has oc- 

curred a series of notable educa- 
tional conferences worthy of special 
mention. Most recent of these is the 
California Confer- 
ence on Adult Edu- 
cation held at 
Asilomar, August 
10-15, under the joint auspices of the 
State Department of Education, State 
Library Association, and Extention 
Division of the State University. 
The American Home Economics As- 
sociation held its 18th annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco, August 1-6. 
The International Kindergarten Union 
met in Los Angeles, July 8-13, for its 
32nd annual convention. The Cali- 
fornia Library Association convened at 


Eureka, June 29 to July 1, for its 20th 


annual convention. 


NOTABLE 
CONFERENCES 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations met in biennial conference 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28. 
The National Education Association 
convened in Indianapolis for its gigan- 
tic summer meeting, June 28th to July 
4th. These meetings are noted in the 
present issue. The American Physical 
Education Association held its annual 
convention this summer in Los Angeles. 
The Drama Teachers’ Association of 
California also had an important sum- 
mer convention at San Jose. California 
school people have taken active and 
prominent parts in all of these dis- 
tinguished meetings. These conven- 
tions are symbolical of the constructive 
agencies that are rebuilding modern 
society and that are making the world 
a better and a safer place for our 
children. Meetings of the California 
Teachers Association will take front 
rank during the coming months, and 
will bring together the 35,000 school 
people of the state. 
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HE ELEMENTARY school cur- 
riculum everywhere has become se- 
riously overcrowded, especially so 

in California. From time to time sub- 
jects have been added by statute, until a 
list of 27 required school 

TWENTY-. subjects have been squeez- 
SEVEN _ ed into the required 
SUBJECTS list. With this increase 
in subjects and _ enrich- 

ment of program through the added 
material within the subjects themselves, 
the situation becomes serious indeed. 
While school officials and teachers have 
advocated certain additions, the peo- 
ple themselves are chiefly responsible 
for these accretions to the required 
program of studies. With the growth 
of new fields of knowledge, parents 
have demanded instruction for their 
children in these modern lines. Legis- 
lation has resulted and made compul- 
sory these demands. The school in 
common with life itself, and all human 
and social institutions, has become in- 
creasingly complex. In any case, the 
school curriculum of today is as it is, 


largely because the people have so 
willed. 


The Harris Bill 

Now comes the Harris Bill, (S. B. 
240) passed by the last California Leg- 
islature, reducing from 27 to 12 the 
number of statutory subjects for ele- 
mentary schools. To the 12 subjects 
fixed by law, 3 additional may be 
chosen by local boards, making a total 
of 15. It is further provided that at 
least half of the school day be devoted 
to reading, writing, spelling, language 
study, and arithmetic. Senator Harris, 
the author of the bill, chairman of the 
Senate committee on education, and 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
public schools, contends that boys and 
girls today are not grounded in the 
fundamentals. His claim that ‘fads 


and frills’ occupy too much of the 
school day is shared by many. We are 
in hearty agreement with this reduc- 
tion in the number of school subjects. 
The question of reorganization of the 
curriculum has occupied the attention 
of educators everywhere. Nowhere is 
there difference of opinion as to the 
need for full acquisition of the funda- 
mentals on the part of all. We conf- 
dently expect, as a result of the new 
legislation and the attention and in- 
terest manifested by teachers and pa- 
rents alike, that substantial benefits will 
accrue therefrom. 


Two Phases Overlooked 


We wish to point out two phases, 
however, that are generally ignored 
and, indeed, little understood, that 
should be given consideration _ in 
any discussion having to do _ with 
simplification of the curriculum. In the 
first place, those of us who were trained 
in the schools of 40 or 30 or even 20 
years ago, must revise our definition of 
the term ‘“‘fundamental” as applied to 
school studies. It holds true today, as 
always, that ability to speak correctly, 
to write legibly and concisely, to spell 
acceptably, and to handle simple fig- 
ures and accounting, are fundamental! 
needs of all. In elementary schools of 
the past these, together with a slight 
knowledge of history and geography. 
so-called, were the chief requirements. 

Today there have grown up as a re- 
sult of our complex civilization, numer- 
ous school studies as essential to proper 
living and as fundamental to good 
citizenship as were those sujects of the 
earlier day. Who shall say that fa- 
miliarity with the “3 R’s” is more essen- 
tial than ability to interpret nature’s 
laws, to properly evaluate personal 
rights and privileges, to cooperate 
with one’s fellows on problems and 
projects that overcome false barriers 
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of caste and class, or to understand 
food values and the underlying prin- 
ciples of diet, health and sanitation. 


There is much loose thinking in this 
whole question of “fads and frills.” It 
must never be forgotten that we are 
passing through a period of reaction. 
Everywhere there is the cry of high 
taxes and too much money spent for 
schools. The ‘old line’ academic 
studies are much cheaper to teach than 
are the newer subjects. But it should 
be remembered that in any business, 
initial cost and overhead are to be con- 
sidered only in relation to the final out- 
come, and the returns secured upon the 
investment. 


No Magic Numbers 


SECOND aspect is likewise over- 

looked. Many, perhaps most, of 
those who speak about our over- 
crowded curriculum, are unacquainted 
with the modern school. A curriculum 
of 27 required subjects conceivably 
might be less crowded than the one with 
12 required subjects. The point is that 
the number, 27, does not necessarily 
measure or limit the total number of 
subjects taught in the elementary 
school. Many of these subjects are 
divided and these again sub-divided. 
This is particularly true of subjects 
such as history, sciences, and the like. 
True, in California up to the present 
year, 27 measured the maximum of re- 
quired statutory subjects, but many 
others were crowded or forced in. 
So it will be with the 12 now re- 
quired. With progressive teachers and 
in modern schools, the law will be gen- 
erously construed. Otherwise our 
schools would fall far short of meeting 
the exactions of modern society. 


And it must be remembered that the 
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fundamentals can best be taught in con- 
junction with other subjects and activ- 
ities. The English or language-study 
that has reference only to the subject 
itself and the hour it appears upon the 
program, is of limited value. Unless 
taught in relation to all school subjects, 
it falls short of its functions in actual 
daily life. A knowledge of arithmetic 
is essential to every one and is best 
gained through correlation with every- 
day activities in the school. And in any 
case, whether 27 or 12, the subjects to 
be studied are of less importance than 
are the boys and girls to be trained. Of 
what value that a man gain knowledge 
if he lose his own soul? 


The Life of the Spirit 


Reading, writing, spelling, figures, 
are necessary and fundamental, but of 
what use to acquire these tools of 
knowledge if in so doing, health is 
undermined and physical fitness im- 
paired? Must we again learn the les- 
son taught by the great war? Of what 
value are fundamentals if in acquiring 
them, we acquire not also, appreciation 
and understanding of those finer quali- 
ties that enable us to employ to our 
own satisfaction and to the advantage 
of others, the leisure without which no 
person can be truly educated and no 
democracy can long endure? : 


In our stage of civilization today, 
there is great danger, indeed, of for- 
malizing our school work; of institu- 
tionizing our tasks; of over-standard- 
izing our courses. We must be careful 
lest we so mechanize our industrial life 
and so magnify the dollar that our 
social and spiritual structure be under- 
mined. We must make a Life while 
making a living. 





































James A. Barr 
cA Tribute 


ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


teachers in California and the 
West, to all superintendents and 
school principals and to educational lead- 
ers throughout the nation, and indeed the 
world, James A. Barr—teacher, organizer, 
friend, passed out of this life with that 
same tranquility and 
gentleness that ever 
marked his daily 
comings and goings 
among us here. His 
desk stands much as 
he left it on that June 
morning when, with 
familiar bag and um- 
brella in hand and a 
goodby at my door, 
he, happy in_ the 
thought that he was 


Kee personally to hundreds of 


going home, left us. 


And often now while 
at my desk, faced 
with a stubborn 
problem requiring 
keen analysis and 
calm and mature 
judgment, I reach 
to touch the bell 
that should bring 
his familiar voice 
to my “ear: ’ Or; 
on rising from my 
chair, I find myself 
standing at his door to ask advice of him 
whose every concern was for the best 
interests of the organization he so un- 
selfishly served. 

We find it difficult to say more than 


was carried in our announcement of his 
death: 


“With profound sorrow we announce 
the death of our associate, co-worker and 
friend, James A. Barr. He was last in his 
accustomed place in the office on June 
6th. He passed away at Stockton, his 
home town, on Sunday, June 14th, 1925. 


James A. Barr 


“Mr. Barr had long been prominent in 
matters of education, both State and Na- 
tional. For more than a decade he has 
served the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion with loyalty and distinction. He, 
more than any other one person, was re- 
sponsible for the plan of our present State 
organization—a plan 
that has been adopted 
by almost every 
other state in the 
Union. 

“As an organizer, 
Mr. Barr stood su- 
preme. But we shall 
miss him most for 
his kind and gentle 
manner, his ready ap- 
preciation, his frank 
and helpful criticism, 
his modest and retir- 
ing nature, his unsel- 
fish devotion to duty 
and for all those 
qualities that mark 
the true man. His 
going is a great loss 
to our Association 
and leaves us with a 
deep sense of per- 
sonal bereavement.” 

Letters from 
many sources, in- 
cluding persons 
who knew him only through correspon- 
dence, have been received. Their expres- 
sions of sympathy and sense of personal 
loss show how great was the regard and 
affection in which our friend was so uni- 
versally held. These letters and expres- 
sions, from professional and _ business 
associates, will later be brought together 
ina brochure. But the realization of the 
service he rendered the boys and girls of 
California and the memories of thirty 
years of intimate personal relationship, 
will remain vivid, helpful, inspiring. 
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Selecting Students for College Admission 


WILLIAM MartTIN Proctor, 
Stanford University. 


: How do students get into college? What are the chief preventatives? What are the 
best aids? Is the university doing its full duty in this matter? What is the best tech-, 
nique of cooperation beween high school and university in this regard? Professor Wil- 
liam Martin Proctor, of the School of Education, Stanford University, has prepared a 
scholarly paper on this theme. His paper, read before the high school principals’ conven- 


tion, is here published in part. 


The chief portions are given in entirety, but the paper 


was too long for complete inclusion in the Sierra Educational News. 


schools, and 1,218,804 secondary 

school pupils in the United States. 
In that year also there were 216,493 stu- 
dents attending colleges and universities, 
or 173 college students for every 1,000 
secondary school pupils. In 1925 there 
were 15,000 secondary schools and 2,- 
873,000 secondary schools pupils. College 
students for 1924-25 number about 650,- 
000, or about 230 college students for 
every 1,000 secondary school pupils. In 
the twelve years since 1913 there has been 
an increase in secondary school pupils of 
212 per cent, the increase of college stu- 
dents during the same period of time has 
been 305 per cent. 


iz 1913 there were 11,500 secondary 


Increase in High School and College 
Attendance Since 1913 


This unprecedented increase in the 
number of students attending American 
colleges and universities has not been 
to those institutions an unmixed blessing. 
For one thing it has brought them a much 
larger per cent of students poorly pre- 
pared both academically and mentally to 
do college work. The colleges have been 
adopting protective measures to cope with 
this situation. Tuition fees have been in- 
creased. The number of new students 
under junior standing have been limited. 
Total enrollment, in many cases, has also 
been definitely fixed. Entrance require- 
ments and scholastic standards have been 
readjusted on a higher level. 

The statistics above cited seem to indi- 
cate that these protective measures have 
failed to affect materially the number of 
students seeking and gaining admission 
to our colleges. The youth of America 
seem to be college bent, and the measures 
taken to discourage or frighten them 


away, appear thus far to have operated as 
a stimulus rather than a deterrant. This 
is illustrated by the situation at Stanford 
University. In 1918-19, when Stanford 
raised its tuition from practically nothing 
to about $300 per year, there were some 
1,600 students on the campus. In spite of 
the present limitation of men students 
under junior standing to 550 new admis- 
sions per year, and the restriction of 
women students to a total of 500, registra- 
tion in all departments of the university 
for 1924-25 will be between 3,500 and 
3,700 students. Similarly the University 
of California has found increased inciden- 
tal fees, tuition in a substantial amount 
for out-of-state students, and a semi-an- 
nual “slaughter of the innocents” in the 
semester examinations, an _ insufficient 
protecting dike for keeping out the annual 
flood of students who present themselves 
for admission. 


Present Methods of Selecting College 
Students 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board. This method of selecting candi- 
dates for admission to college grew out 
of the fact that prior to 1900 standards of 
accomplishment in secondary schools 
were chaotic. The entrance examina- 
tion was devised to meet this situation, 
but the individual colleges found the task 
of giving and scoring such examinations 
a great burden. In the year 1900 the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board was 
established to serve primarily the New 
England group of colleges. In 1915 there 
were fewer than 5,000 candidates for col- 
lege admission who took the C. E. E. B. 
examinations. The annual report for 
1924 shows that there were 19,362 candi- 
dates. The service rendered by the Board 
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has increased four-fold during the past 
ten years. 

In 1915 candidates were allowed the 
option of taking the Old Plan examina- 
tions of the Board, which covered approx- 
imately fifteen units of secondary work, 
or the New Plan, known as the Compre- 
hensive Examinations. The New Plan 
calls for examinations in at least four 
fields—three units in each of two fields, 
and at least one unit in each of two other 
fields, or a minimum of eight units—and 
was supposed to permit of greater flexi- 
bility. It permitted secondary schools to 
exercise larger freedom in methods of 
teaching, and was supposed “to test the 
power of the candidate rather than spe- 
cific and detailed accomplishments in cer- 
tain subjects.” * 

In spite, however, of the promise of the 
New Plan it does not seem to appeal 
to those who are training, or coaching, 
young people for the C.E.E.B. examina- 
tions. This is shown by the fact that in 
spite of the greatly increased number of 
candidates taking the examinations, as 
per 1924 report above cited, the number 
electing to take the Comprehensive, or 
New Plan, Examinations, decreased by 
220 candidates. The secondary schools 
concerned appear to prefer to coach for 
“specific and detailed accomplishments,” 
rather than to accept the opportunity of- 
fered by the Board to become more in- 
dependent in their teaching methods and 
to train for power and comprehension. 


Weakness of the Entrance 
Examination Method 


MONG THE weaknesses of the ex- 

amination method of college admis- 
sion may be mentioned the following: A. 
No single examination of the essay type, 
such as those given by the C.E.E.B., gives 
a fair sampling of the candidate’s knowl- 
edge in a given field. Mastery of a sub- 
ject can only be measured approximately, 
even when a number of samplings which 
cover the subject from different angles 
have been taken. B. The personal equa- 
tion of the marker introduces a serious 
element of error into the scoring of all 
essay type examinations. ** Even where 
~ *Inglis, A. The Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918, pp. 325. 


**Wood, Ben D. Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion. The World Book Co., Yonkers, 1923, pp. 141- 
145. 
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experienced markers only are employed 
the element of chance is sufficient to in 
validate the results in a considerable per- 
centage of cases. On this point Thorn- 
dike says: “There is every reason to be- 
lieve that of the students who were shu: 
out, a fairly large percentage would have 
done better than one-third of those who 
were admitted. Sooner or later there wili 
be some one barred out, who if admitted 
would be the best man in the college. It 
is a moral atrocity to decide fitness for 
college on such a system.” * * * 


College Admission by Certificate from 
Accredited Secondary Schools 


Admission by certificate from  ac- 


credited high schools originated with the 
University of Michigan in 1871, and has 
been the plan generally employed by 
middle western, western, and southern 
colleges since that time. There are sev- 
eral different modifications of this plan. 


The New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board 


HIS board acts as a clearing-house 

for certificates of candidates who de- 
sire to enter New England colleges which 
admit on the certificate plan. The judg- 
ment of the board is based on the quality 
of work done by the graduates of each 
secondary school in the co-operating col- 
leges. If candidates from a given school 
make a good record in the colleges at- 
tended by them that school is accredited 
or retained on the accredited list. If the 
representatives, of a secondary school 
make a poor record in the colleges at- 
tended it is not accredited, or if previously 
accredited, its privilege is withdrawn. 
This plan is simple in operation and tends 
to stimulate the graduates of a secondary 
school to make unusual efforts to succeed 
in colleges attended, not only on their 
own account but, in a very real sense, 
because the honor of their preparatory 
school is also at stake. 

The most serious defect of this plan of 
accrediting is that it takes no account of 
the differences in native ability of the 
pupils coming from the different second- 
ary schools. It might very well happen 
that the candidates from a weak school 

(Continued on Page 514) 

***Thorndike, E. L. The Future of the College 


Entrance Examination Board. Educational Review, 
vol. 31, pp. 470-483. 
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Heart Throbs of a Rural Teacher 


Mrs ALLISON KRAMES 
Principal, Norris District School 
Kern County, California 


Mrs. Kramer has had long and successful experience as a rural school teacher 


and principal. 


She writes vividly and from the fullness of her heart concerning 


some of the vital problems that thousands of teachers meet on every school day. 
California still has nearly 2,000 one-room rural schools, enrolling nearly 40,000 


elementary pupils. 


of the elementary teacher! What 

visions that sentence calls up! The 
joy, the pathos, the heights of exaltation, 
the depths of discouragement, the satis- 
faction of accomplishment, the abasement 
of failure! Every school day she ex- 
periences these varied emotions. 


Te EXPERIENCES and problems 


From the time the opening bell rings 
in the morning and the flag salute is 
wafted by childish voices to Old Glory 
floating at the top of the tall white flag 
pole, till the last shrill shout and noisily 
clattering footstep has sounded through 


the hall in the evening, she has never a 
dull moment. Some bits of her day are 
hurried and worried, others are eager and 
happy, but none are “dull.” How can 
they be tepid with her roomful of squirm- 
ing humanity, ranging in age from six 
to sixteen, with the “57 varieties” of 
nationality, likewise of temper and tem- 
perament? To all of whose vagaries and 
exasperations she must maintain a pa- 
tient helpful attitude, so what complexi- 
ties and problems confront her? What 
tact, forbearance, and wisdom she must 
exercise to keep her active seething do- 
main in even a semblance of order. 

In the rural school, with twenty to 
thirty recitations to conduct daily, she 
must also manage to keep those at seats 
profitably busy and the omnipresent re- 
fractory and lazy contingent held down 


to the minimum of time-wasting and mis- 
chief. 


Splintery Times 


“Does the school work proceed 
smoothly?” In spite of her best efforts 
it sometimes proceeds smoothly after this 
manner: “Class forward.” In coming 
up the aisle some one hits, pokes, pinches, 


or otherwise impresses his individuality 
upon one or several of the pupils in 
seats. Retaliation in kind, or vocal pro- 
test, to which all in the room give appre- 
ciative attention. On reaching recitation 
row the boy, who always considers it his 
duty to create a diversion, falls over a 
chair or drops so heavily into it as to 
focus every eye upon him and set the 
room giggling. Then, though no one has 
said a word, his particular idea of smart- 
ness compels him to alibi, or explain just 
how it happened. By the time the class 
is seated not one mind in the group is on 
the lesson. 


Inspired Johnny 

The teacher, skillfully or otherwise 
(depending on the amount of such nerve 
strain already endured), leads the atten- 
tion of the class back to the lesson. The 
discussion reaches an animated stage. 
All the class are, apparently absorbed in 
the subject. Just then a Second Grader, 
who knows better, wanders up to the 
desk to have a word pronounced. That 
disposed of, and the broken threads of 
discourse reunited, enthusiasm is again 
beginning to emerge when some one 
drops a book. Such a thing never oc- 
curred before so everyone turns to look! 

Again, but even less successfully, the 
discussion is resumed. Now John in the 
back seat decides he has a heaven-sent in- 
spiration to help the teacher. When a 
frantically-waved hand receives no notice, 
he loudly announces, “It’s time for the 
Second Grade recess, Mrs. K., I hear the 
other Primary kids goin’ out.” Instantly 
eleven Second Graders slam shut their 
books and turn expectant eyes to the 
door. Time is up! The teacher wearily 
and unpedagogically assigns the next 
lesson and dismisses the class! 
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Orthodoxy 


HE MUST adhere strictly to the 

Course-of-Study and yet effectively 
select and make use of outside related 
material and of drill devices. This regard- 
less of the fact that her trustees are 
probably so economically-minded that 
they see no need of furnishing such 
things. The teacher is supposed to pos- 
sess in her own mental equipment all 
encyclopedic knowledge, all information 
and drill devices that it can possibly be 
necessary to teach children. Otherwise 
why pay her the munificent salary they 
do? 

The ever-critical public she has with 
her always. The teacher is either too old 
or too young, either too serious or too 
frivolous, either too strict or too lenient. 
She gives the children too much work or 
too little. She supervises the play ground 
too much, or she lets the children run 
wild, and all the lovely manners they 
have been taught at home are lost at 
school. 

Angels at School 


She isn’t supposed to even suggest that 
some of the cherubs might be greatly 
benefitted by a bit of judicial parental 
discipline at home. No matter how un- 
manageable Jimmy is at home mother 
knows he is always angelic at school. Any 
difficulty he ever gets into there, is en- 
tirely the fault of the teacher, as she 
hastens to inform the school board. 

Perhaps the school board, being ac- 
quainted with both Jimmy and _ his 
mother, and knowing the incorrigibility 
of the one and the mischief-making pro- 
pensities of the other, advises a home- 
administered dose of “switch-hazel” for 
Jimmy. It may happen that the Jimmy 
family is of such local importance that 


the board deems it expedient to tempor- 
ize with the situation. The bad effect of 
such a course upon the school as a whole, 
does not occur to them. They know that 
it will reflect adversely upon the teacher 
—but why worry? She is only a teacher, 
Her place can easily be filled at the end 
of the school term, but neighbors must 
be reckoned with the year round. 


No Tenure 


Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to 
the professional success of the rural ele- 
mentary teacher has been the lack of 
tenure. 

Of all people, farmer, merchant, lawyer, 
doctor, who are expected to make good 
in their chosen fields, the teacher is the 
only one who is expected to be an emin- 
ent success and yet remain “a rolling 
stone.” Any of the others must become 
established in one place for a period of 
years, he must get to know well his en- 
vironment, the local conditions and the 
people with whom he deals before he is 
expected to achieve any great degree of 
success. 

To the progressive teacher with a vision 
this continual changing is much as it 
would be with an artist who having 
dreamed a great picture gets part of it on 
the canvas, then is obliged to hand the 
brush to a stranger, who has no know!l- 
edge of, or sympathy with, the great 
dream, and leaves him to finish the 
picture. 


Not daunted, however, by any or all ad- 
verse conditions and circumstances, but sus- 
tained by a sublime faith in the law of com- 
pensation and the worth and dignity of her 
calling, the Elementary Teacher works to- 
ward the goal of transforming the irresponsible 
children of Today into the good citizens of 
Tomorrow! 


New SUPERINTENDENTS 


MONG the changes in superintendencies during the past few months may 
be noted the following: Forest 


Routt, superintendent city schools, 


Alhambra; W. G. Payden, superintendent city schools, Alameda; George Berry, 
superintendent Butte County; Paul D. Henderson, superintendent Tehama County; 
W.L. Williams, superintendent Madera County; Miss Pansy Abbott, superintendent 


San Mateo County. 
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cA Physical Education (reed 


J. B. Nasu, 
Director Physical Education and Recreation, 


Oakland Schools 


S PHYSICAL Education Directors, 

We Believe: 

1. That Physical Education in 
the public schools should foster and pro- 
mote the aims of general education. 

2. That the aims of general education 
as set forth in the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education are thoroughly 
sound. 

3. That the physical and mental are 
bound together in their development and 
that any element that affects the one 
reacts upon the other. With this in mind, 
as physical education directors we aim 
to forward the objectives of education by 
working not solely for the physical but 
through the physical. 

We Recognize: 

That physical education should offer 
the child early in life abundant interest 
driving activities whereby he may Edu- 
cate Himself in the following particular 
fields: 

Wholesome Living 

Note: Wholesome living is here used 
instead of health because it is intended 
to mean much more than the absence of 
disease. It means that wholesome joyous 
life wherein the individual develops and 
flourishes and the functions of growth 
proceed harmoniously. This means spe- 
cifically on the positive side the develop- 
ment of a sound body for its own sake 
and as a foundation upon which to build 
the mental and spiritual. 

The laws of growth and development 
for wholesome living involve: 

1. Protection from Strains and Drains. 
Control of children’s disorders 
(drains). 

Control of hygienic conditions 
that tend to spread disease. 
Control of conditions that 
cause excitement and undue 
strain. 
Keeping high the child’s re- 
sistance through: 

Proper nourishment. 


Rest. 
Relief from strain. 
Vigorous happy out door 
exercise. fi 

2. Nutrition. 


a. Proper Food (formerly con- 
sidered the only element in 
nutrition). 

Rest. 

Relief from strain 

Big muscle activity in the open 
air dominated by the play 
motive. 


3. Exercise. 


Ever-increasing free out-of-door exer- 
cise as an antidote to the strain and arti- 
ficiality of modern life in general and the 
modern schoolroom conditions especially, 
for: 

a. Play Activity in the Open off- 
sets the effect of long hours of 
sitting with its marked effect 
in decreased appetite. 

Play Activity in the Open off- 
sets bad ventilation with its 
marked tendency to decreased 
respiration. 

Play Activity in the Open off- 
sets the effects of bad seating 
conditions with its marked ten- 
dencies to bad posture. 

Play Activity in the Open off- 
sets a growing list of artificial 
conditions with their marked 
tendencies to “blights,” and the 
slowing up of physical develop- 
ment. 

Play Activity in the Open helps 
to offset the many conditions 
of mental strain with their 
marked tendency to delinquen- 
cy and the cutting off develop- 
ment ot power. 


Play is here defined as any type of 
vigorous physical activity dominated by 
the interest motive (It may or it may not 
include inter-school athletics). 
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Wholesome Use of Leisure Time. 

Responsibility for leisure time activi- 
ties is recognized by physical education 
because of the opportunities it offers to 
establish early in life wholesome play 
habits. Physical education thus must 
offer to the child: 

1. Opportunities early in life to 
form habits and skills in sports 
and games. 

A selection of activities which 
will be “mentally stimulating 
and satisfying” later in life. 

3. Universal participation. 

4. Creative activities that develop 
initiative and imagination. 

Wholesome Character Building Activities 
From the physical education stand- 
point this involves the great opportuni- 
ties offered the physical education 
teachers as leaders of boys and girls to 
direct early in life character building re- 
sponses in situations dominated by the 
play motive which is recognized as one 
of “Nature’s original tendencies.” 
The specific responses which may be 
directed are: 
Fair play. 
Team work. 
Obedience to rules. 
Loyalty. 
“Self restraint, self control, self 
discipline.” 
We Pledge Our Support to a Program of 
Athletics: 

a. Carried on as an integral part 
of the Physical Education pro- 
gram. 

Controlled by men and women 
who are members of school 
faculties. 
Which strives for universal 
participation. 
Which is carried on primarily 
for the participant rather than 
the spectator. 
A fundamental part of which 
will be games which have 
strong carry-over value. 
Where intra and inter-school 
games have as one of their 
main objectives a program of 
sportsmanship which includes 
a minimum the elements of the 
following code: 
1. Play the game for the love 
of the game. 


Play for the game, not for 
self. 

Play fair. 

Be courteous and respectful 
to officials. 

Be courageous and loyal. 
Be a modest winner and a 
good loser. 
Treat visiting 
guests. 

Help smaller children in their 
games. 

As a spectator cheer good 
play on both sides. 

Apply the good sportsman- 
ship and good fellowship 
ideals of the game in home 
and community life. 


teams. as 
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A Little Talk On Thrift 


S. W. Straus, 
President American Society for Thrift. 


NDEPENDEN CE through thrift! 

This would indeed be a worthy motto 
for anyone to adopt—a slogan which can 
be backed and proved by unerring figures. 

Five dollars a week for fifteen years at 
4-1|2 per cent compounded semi-annually 
will give you $5,500. What better plan 
could be carried out for the education of 
one’s children? 

Even $1 deposited weekly for ten years 
will amount to $635.32 at 4 per cent com- 
pound interest. Start at the age of twenty 
and save $33.14 per month with interest 
compounded at 4 per cent semi-annually 
and at 65 one’s accumulations will be 
$50,000. 

Let us suppose you are a young man 
25 years old and that your earnings are 
sufficient to make it possible for you to 
save $25 a month. You go along on this 
basis, saving systematically for a period 
of five years, when your earning capacity 
makes possible the regular saving of $50 
a month. 

This would not be a difficult plan to 
follow for thousands upon thousands oi 
our citizens who are going through life 
without getting ahead. 

Thrift is the road to independence. It 
is the only road leading that way. To 
seek the goal of financial independence by 
any other route means disappointment 


-and failure. 
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Sonoma Grange Charges Terrorism 


Farmer’s Organization says School Taxes are Frightful, Public 
Instruction Ridiculous, School Expenses have lowered Standards 
of Personal Morality. 


July 22, 1925 adopted resolutions on the 

cost of education in California. It was 
obvious, from a reading of the resolutions, 
that the Grange had been committed to start- 
ling belligerency toward California’s progres- 
sive program of education. The parents of the 
resolutions broadcasted them to newspapers 
and to prominent farmers, with evident pur- 
pose of damaging the public schools and the 
school children. 

State Superintendent Wood, immediately 
writing the Grange, proved misstatements and 
wrong assumptions in the resolutions. With- 
out solicitation such leading papers as the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Oakland Tribune, and 
Riverside Press, came forward aggressively 
to the defense of Cal:fornia’s public schools. 


Piss 2 GRANGE of Sonoma County 


* * * 


GIST OF THE RESOLUTIONS 


ARMERS earned upon their invested capi- 

tal but slightly over 2 per cent net, 1920-24. 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture). 


California’s policy pertaining to education 
and California’s expenditures, based upon this 
policy have been shielded from criticism by 
TERRORISM. This terrorism, employed by 
school administrators and officials, was made 
possible because of the citizens’ inherent be- 
lief in and love for free public instruction. 
Terrorism has been used effectively by the 
school people of the state and by those who 
have sought personal benefit by the expan- 
sion and elaboration of the school system. 


Riotous Spendthrifts 

The wealth of California increased only 
106% within the last 10 years; assessed valua- 
tion, all property, 1914, about 3.25 billion dol- 
lars; 6.60 billion dollars in 1924. The number 
of pupils enrolled increased an exactly similar 
amount; from 513,219 in 1914 to 1,055,572 in 
1924. The number of teachers employed in- 
creased an identical amount,—16,270 in 1914 
to 33,136 in 1924. The population increased 


only 44%; from 2,377,549 in 1910 to 3,426,861 in 
1920. 

The valuation of the school property, how- 
ever, increased 320%; from $82,691,971 in 1914 
to $273,361,134 in 1924. Total school bonds 
outstanding increased 376%; from $30,086,647 
in 1914 to $142,792,075 in 1924. The maintain- 
ance cost of the school program rose during 
the decade, 341%, from $29,559,225 in 1914 to 
$130,737,912 in 1924. 


Wretched Sonoma County 


California’s educational program as a whole 
has been unwise and ill-advised in its execu- 
tion. The educational program of Sonoma 
County has been even worse. The assessed 
valuation of the property in this county in- 
creased only 19% within the last decade; from 
slightly over 36 million dollars in 1914, to but 
a little over 43 million dollars in 1924. The 
number of pupils rose only 23%, from 9,805 in 
1914 to 12,051 in 1924. The number of teachers 
employed increased 50% from 324 in 1914 to 
485 in 1924. The population of the county in- 
creased by 8.30% during the ten years; from 
48,394 in 1910 to 52,000 in 1920. The valua- 
tion of the school property, however, increased 
184%; from $836,025 in 1914 to $2,374,579 in 
1924. School bonds outstanding increased 
453%, from $290,153.33 in 1914 to $1,574,388.34 
in 1924. Expenditures for public education in 
the county increased 240%, from $338,227 in 
1914 to $1,147,541 in 1924. 


Frightful Taxation 

As bad as is, the condition revealed by 
the above figures, it is not a true picture of 
the tendency toward ever-greater expansion. 
of our educational system. It does not take 
into account the tremendous amount of propa- 
ganda used, nor the vast machinery employed 
in further increasing the frightful load of taxa- 
tion which the farmers of this state and county 
are constantly called upon to bear. Public 
instruction has made so ridiculously extensive 
in its subject matter and so questionable in 
its practicability and the efficiency of its appli- 
cation that the continuation of our industrial 
supremacy seems seriously threatened. 
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School Taxes Make Loose Morals and 
Undermine Law 


This folly of expenditure has greatly tended 
to break down our fundamental ideals of thrift, 
to undermine our national respect for law and 
to lower the standards of our personal 


morality. 
* * ok 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT BY 
WILL C. WOOD 


HOEVER compiled the figures, misrep- 

resented the real situation. He pro- 
fesses to give the cost of maintaining the pub- 
lic schools of California. Instead of giving 
maintenance costs, he included over $41,000,- 
000 of bond moneys used in school house con- 
struction. He also included about $11,000,000 
which goes to the University of California and 
the teachers colleges. In school finance the 
university is not included as a part of the 
public school system, but is recognized as an 
independent institution. 

The total cost for maintaining schools last 
year was actually about 75 millions instead of 
130 millions of dollars. The bond moneys, 
above referred to, were not paid by the tax- 
payers last year, but will be paid over a fu- 
ture pericd ranging from 30 to 40 years. 


Why Schooling Costs More 


It is true that the expenses of public edu- 
cation have gone up in California during the 
last ten years. This is due chiefly to four 
factors: 1. Tremendous growth of the popula- 
tion, particularly during the last four years. 
2. Decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, which necessitates the spending of 
more money to get the same service. 3. In- 
crease in the length of the school year. 4. 
Large increase in the numbers of young peo- 
ple of high school age who attend high school. 
When the cost of public education is computed 
on the pupil basis, we find that the cost per 
pupil has increased only about 10% in the 
last ten years, reckoning the cost in dollars 
of 1924 value. 


A National Phenomenon 

The upward trend in cost of education is not 
confined to California. The Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry Commission, in its recent re- 
port, shows that the expenses of the elemen- 
tary schools of Iowa, 1914 to 1922, increased 
much more than did California maintenance 
costs for the same period. In expenditures 
for buildings and grounds, however, California 
led Iowa by a large margin. 


The studies of school finances in other 
states, made by the same commission, show 
plainly that the increase in school expenses 
in California is paralleled by similar increases 
elsewhere. California is not an exception in 
the world-wide increase of school costs. 


Bonds for Boosting 

My own belief is that a fair criticism may 
be levelled at communities on account of bond- 
ing for permanent improvements. I feel that 
some communities have “run wild” in the mat- 
ter of bonding. They are charging up huge 
amounts to “education,” when such amounts 
should be charged up to community “boosting.” 
We must not cut off, however, necessary edu- 
cational opportunities. 

* * ok 


Actual Pupil Costs 


The following table shows the actual cost 
per pupil in 1914 and 1924. It makes a com- 
parison between the cost in 1914 and the cost 
in 1924 reckoned in 1914 values. In translat- 
ing 1924 values into 1914 values, the govern- 
ment estimate is used of the purchasing power 
of the 1924 dollar, which is 64 cents, reck- 
oned in terms of the 1914 dollar. 


Cost Per Pupil 


A. IN 1924 . Reckoned in 
dollars of 
1924 value 

TASOORMALTOR: 2:.....2.: 22... $ 78.96 

Elementary schools ................ . 


Secondary schools ... 


. Reckoned in 
dollars of 
1914 value 
Kindergarten Miliieatsioncteudiens 
Elementary schools ............................ 51.99 
Secondary schools aot wsqieke REO’ 


B. IN 1914 3. Reckoned in 


dollars of 


Kindergarten .............. : 
Elementary schools . a pipasekoas 
Secondary schools ................. 


The Real Increases Per Pupil 


The increase in cost per pupil, reckoned in 
terms of the 1914 dollar, which is the only 
fair basis for comparison for the ten year 
period ending June 30, 1924, was as follows: 


Kindergarten 
Elementary schools 
Secondary schools 


These percentages represent the true _ in- 
creases in school expenses during the last ten 
years. They are chargeable for the most part 
to the expansion of the schools along prac- 
tical and necessary lines, and also to the in- 
crease in the average number of school days, 
from 172 in 1914 to 181 in 1924. 


$5.86 or 13 per cent 
4.78 or 10 per cent 
14.18 or 11 per cent 


From Report of State Superintendent, 192+ 
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HROUGHOUT the state, schools were 

barely “getting by” in crowded, antiquated 
and unsafe structures. A great deal of new 
puilding was sorely needed to make adequate 
provision for the pupils we already had. The 
sudden increase of population everywhere 
forced the issue. The new construction had 
to make up the standing deficiency as well as 
provide for the new influx. The deficiency 
had to be made up at far greater cost than if 
it had been done earlier when costs were 
lower. Of course, outstanding school bonds 
more than tripled. They had to if California 
was to maintain school facilities of the first 
rank. 

San Francisco Chronicle, July 27 


* * * ” 


HILE New York and the Western 
states pay about $12 per capita for 
instruction, the Southern states are paying 
less than $5. “This means,” says a writer in 
World’s Work, “that trained brains from other 
parts of the Union will develop and exploit 
the South, for the South is not spending the 
money necessary to train its industrial lead- 
ership.” } 
The South is skimping on its education and 


is beginning to realize its mistake. California 
does not wish to waste a dollar that is appro- 
priated for school uses and should welcome 
always a free discussion of methods and costs, 
but it is not ready to drop back in the com- 
pany of those states which are negligent of 
the needs of youth. 


Oakland Tribune, July 29 


* * * 


E HAVE built beautiful school build- 

ings and provided liberally for public 
education. No money that we have expended has 
brought finer results in the well-being of our 
people and the fame of the state than devoted 
to education. There have been mistakes and 
extravagance in isolated instances. School ex- 
penditures as well as other expenses should 
be watched carefully. But in general the pro- 
gram of California has justified itself in the 
highest degree. As long as children continue 
to multiply and as long as the present high 
ideals for education for all the people obtain, 
the school bill will be a good-sized one. In 
most cases, however, we cannot afford to make 
it less. 


Riverside Press, July 29 


California at Indianapolis 


In Journal of Education, Boston 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Education Association was a decided 
success. President Newlon struck a re- 
sponsive chord when he chose as the central 
theme for the convention that of ‘interpreting 
education to the public.” The term “selling” 
education has probably outlived its usefulness. 
Education is not to be sold but interpreted. 
Throughout the five days of the convention, 
whether in delegate assembly or department 
meeting, the speakers seem to have caught 
the spirit of the slogan suggested by President 
Newlon. 


Were we to characterize the Indianapolis 
session in comparison with the splendid meet- 
ings of years passed, it would be on the su- 
periority of the reports given before the dele- 
gate assembly. The work of the past several 
years is beginning to manifest itself in these 
reports. Committees are investigating. The 


researches and studies are not superficial. 
The data and findings are carefully analyzed 
and the main facts so arranged and the impli- 
cations made so clear as to render these re- 
ports of great and lasting value. Among the 
outstanding reports which should be read by 
all teachers when these are made available 
through publication are ‘Classroom Teachers 
Problems,” by Anna Riddle, “Tenure,” by Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, and numerous other excel- 
lent reports. 


Among the especially significant discussions 
on the theme of interpreting the schools to the 
public, should be mentioned the presentation 
by President E. M. Lindley of the University 
of Kansas, on The College and the People; 
that by Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, on the Functions of Teach- 
ers’ Organizations, and that by Joy E. Mor- 
gan on the Responsibility of Educational 
Journalism. 
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PAGE could be written on the important 
Piowaen brought out in each paper, ad- 
dress, or discussion. Were we to select the 
one most outstanding address of the conven- 
tion it would be that of Glenn Frank, editor 
of the Century Magazine and recently elected 
president of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Frank had for his subject, “The Responsibility 
of the press in interpreting the schools to the 
people.” This youngest of our university pres- 
idents is one of the most eloquent speakers 
upon the American platform. His phrasing 
and diction are lucid, his logic convincing. 
Thoroughly foundationed in philosophy and sci- 
ence, and with a background of wide and 
intensive experience, his keen wit and pene- 
trating epigram hold the attention in his 
scholarly and profound presentation. 

Mr. Frank pointed out that the press of the 
country had two chief functions—to print news 
and to create a financial balance for itself. In 
the past, the press has given front-page space 
in the matter of news to those activities of the 
school that the school people themselves have 
rated as of chief importance. If the papers 
have treated of superficial or sensational 
things, the difficulty lies not with reporters or 
editors, but with the schools themselves. So 
thinks Mr. Frank. 


Let the professional educators revaluate 
their work. Let them push to the fore the 
things that are really fundamental and worth- 
while in a developing democracy, and the news- 
papers, according to President Frank, will at 
once be glad to play up as news these impor- 
tant issues and activities as they now empha- 
size minor and superficial things. The burden 
of responsibility is thus thrown, not upon the 
press, but upon the school people themselves. 
President Frank, out of a rich experience, con- 
tends for what he calls ‘a literature of hope,” 
in contra-distinction to the old “literature of 
despair.” 


Mary McSkimmon 


Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brookline was 
elected president; her opponent, Miss Cornelia 
Adair accepting the situation most graciously 
demonstrating that she was a “good loser.” 
Miss Ida C. Iversen, who has served so ac- 
ceptably the past year as member of the exe- 
cutive committee, was succeeded by another 
Californian, Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of 
San Francisco. Mr. Gwinn’s place as president 
of the National Council of Education was taken 
by Dean H. L. Smith of Indiana University. 


Miss Mary F. Mooney was reelected as a vice- 
president of the Association. Mr. Wm. P. Dun. 
levy, who for two years has given most loyal 
service as California state director, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful token of appreciation of 
his splendid work. There was unanimous 
choice of Miss Anna Fraser of Oakland for 
state director for the coming year. The secre- 
tary of the California delegation was _ in- 
structed by the delegation to prepare and 
transmit to the N. E. A. secretary, an official 
invitation; the following was sent: 


California’s Invitation 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
July 1, 1925. 
Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Mr. Crabtree: 


Y UNANIMOUS vote the California 

delegates to the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion of the National Education Association, 
on Monday afternoon, June 29, 1925, ex- 
tended invitation to the N. E. A. to hold 
its 1926 session in California and in the 
City of Los Angeles. 


This invitation comes not only from the 
delegates personally but through them, as 
representing our more than 30,000 teachers, 
the 24,000 members in the State Teachers’ 
Association, and the more than 16,000 
members in the N. E. A. from California. 
It comes as well from the local teachers’ 
groups throughout the state and from 
prominent social, commercial, fraternal and 
civic interests in all parts of the common- 
wealth. 


Yours sincerely, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary.” 


California’s invitation to bring the conven- 
tion to Los Angeles in 1926 was not accepted, 
only because Philadelphia seemed to be the 
overwhelmingly logical place of meeting on 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Extensive prep- 
arations are in progress for a great patriotic 
celebration in Philadelphia next year. 

California sent 100 official delegates and a 
larger number of others. One special car 
party carried 61 Californians. There were 81 
in attendance at the California breakfast. 


Even at this early date there are indications 


of a large attendance of Californians at Phila- 
delphia in 1926. 
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California at the N. E. A. 


Side Lights on a Great Convention 


Excerpts from reports by representative Californians in attendance. 


ALIFORNIA was well represented 


of the many ways that parents and homes 


: at the N. E. A. in Indianapolis. had hindered and helped her boys and 
Many of the delegates were Hoos- girls. 


iers or sons and daughters of Hoosiers, 


so the pilgrimage 
across the valleys, 
mountains and prair- 
ies was a sort of 
home going expedi- 
tion. There was a 
thrill after Chicago 
was passed and we 
had crossed the 
Wabash and were 
thundering over the 
same country that 
Mother had ridden 
on an ox-team, in 
1850, when she was 
starting out for the 
Land of the Setting 
Sun, which we had 
left but four days 
before. 

Over a_ hundred 
Californians  gath- 
ered on Monday 
morning for the 
breakfast at the 
Hotel Lincoln and a 
good start of a pleas- 
ant week was made. 
The opening session, 
presided over by 
Jesse H. Newlon, 
president of the As- 
sociation, was in- 
spirational and it 
was heartening to 
see the thousands of 


teachers who had gathered together to 
renew their ideas in the worth-while- 
ness of the American Public School. 
California teachers were prominent in 
the Council and on the platform. One of 
the most interesting and most helpful 
talks was that of Miss Anna G. Fraser of 
the Oakland School Department who told 


Resolutions 


ESOLUTIONS passed by the Rep- 


resentative Assembly of the Na- - 


tional Education Association included 
among others, (1) thanks and appre- 
ciation to “the good people of the 
Hoosier State”; (2) endorsing the 
World Conference on Education, and 
education for world brotherhood; (3) 
calling attention to the need for ade- 
quate financial support of public edu- 
cation; (4) showing the right of the 
public for information concerning the 
schools; (5) advocating adequate 
programs of health and physical edu- 
cation; (6) emphasizing the need for 
fully trained teachers; (7) recom- 
mending prohibition of the transporta- 
tion of obscene literature, pictures, 
and tokens; (8) emphasizing the obli- 
gations of citizenship; (9) insisting 
upon the speedy passage of federal 
and state legislation against child la- 
bor; (10) recommending that schools 
be protected from interference by 
non-educational outside agencies; (11) 
urging the adoption by State Legisla- 
tures of reasonable tenure laws, sound 
retirement laws, and minimum salary 
laws; (12) urging the creation of a 
federal department of education. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain was in his best 


condition when he 
gave the report on 
Thrift. Arthur H. 
is one of the well- 
beloved men of the 
National Education 
Association; when- 
ever he gets into 
action he commands 
respect. At the busi- 
ness meeting the 
California delegation 
decided to throw its 
strength to Miss 
Mary McSkimmon 
for the presi- 
dency. Superinten- 
dent Gwinn was 
elected a member of 
the board of direc- 
tors. Miss Mary 
Mooney of San Fran- 
cisco was feelected 
vice-president; and 
Miss Anna G. Fraser 
was elected state di- 
rector. 

At the closing 
meeting, the dele- 
gates met in one of 
the rooms of the 
Shortridge 
High School and pre- 
sented the retiring 
State Director Wil- 
liam P. Dunlevy with 
a gift of appreciation 


for his untiring services. Mr. Dunlevy has 
worked for the interests of the associa- 
tion for several years. On the trips to 
Washington and Indianapolis he spared 
no trouble to make the delegates com- 
fortable and happy, so the entire delega- 
tion was glad to do him honor. 

Roy W. Cloud, Redwood City. 
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Comments and Memories 


HE CONVENTION was a splendid one in 
00 it was intensely practical and direct. 
There was a fine message for the unsupervised 
teacher or the teacher who has to work alone. 
And always a splendid spirit of optimism—the 
American public school, conscious of its limi- 
tations and watchful of its problems, is doing 
its work in a faithful way. 


Anna Graeme Fraser, 
N. E. A. State Director, California, 
Oakland. 


* * * 


O ME, the most satisfying thing of all was 
the fact that California’s delegation could 
work collectively, in a way that accomplished 
things. And they did it in true democratic 
style. Supervisors and classroom teachers met 
on a basis of equality where ability, not posi- 
tion, counted. Such democracy is conditioned 
on two things. First, there must be the kind 
of supervisors who are willing to accept help 
and advice from subordinates. Second, there 
must be the kind of teachers who are able to 
give real help. Those conditions existed in 
the delegation. And they worked together, 
North and South, in a way that augurs well 
for tae future of education in our state. 
Jas. A. Westcott, 
Santa Ynez. 


INCE the 1920 N. E. A. reorganization de- 

velopment of the Summer Meeting has 
been such that there can hardly be selected 
any one point as outstanding beyond the mass 
of business except as it affects one’s individual, 
personal interest. The new plan for election 
of officers, the proposed revised Federal Edu- 
cation Bill, report of Committee on Tenure, 
and presentation of a plan for a National 
Home for retired teachers, were matters of 
general interest. A successful experiment of 
President Newlon, promising to be a lasting 
contribution to the organization of the Sum- 
mer Meeting, was the series of general ses- 
sions, held simultaneously with meetings of 
the Representative Assembly, for the benefit 
of those who, although in attendance at the 
meeting, were not official delegates. 


Mary F. Mooney, 
Vice President, N. E. A. 
San Francisco. 
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HE most impressive feature of the N.E. A. 

Convention, to my mind, was the pleasing 
and persistent activity of the California dele. 
gation in presenting the claims of Los Angeles 
for the convention in 1926. There was nothing 
half-hearted about the presentation. It was 
California, and not Los Angeles, calling; and 
the call was so stirring that there is little 
doubt but that we could have secured the next 
convention had we rushed the assembly on the 
last day. The California poppy favors furnished 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the 
San Diego floral contribution, the California 
pennants and banner, the poppy hats from the 
Los Angeles teachers, and best of all Mr. 
Westcott’s “California Song” in the nature of 
a tribute to the Hoosiers; all of these things 
were highly appreciated. There was not a false 
note in the call. 

W. R. Tanner, 
Los Angeles. 


* * ae 


HOSE of us who were so fortunate as to 

attend the recent National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting have just cause for congratu- 
lating ourselves. Not only were we inspired 
and instructed by the large array of distin- 
guished and capable platform speakers, but 
also did we enjoy the genuine welcome and 
hospitality of all Indiana. 

An important gathering was conducted by 
the executives of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, who realize that much 
inspiration is derived from our N. E. A. meet- 
ing. It is evident that citizens throughout 
America are recognizing the new spirit in edu- 
cation which involves linking the home with 
the school. 

Every teacher owes it to himself as well as 
to his profession to attend the national gather- 
ing that he may come in contact with hundreds 
who have similar problems and responsibilities. 
When one has attended such a meeting he 
pledges himself anew to the cause of educa- 
tion. This is the proof that the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting is worth while. 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, 
Yuba City. 


* * * 


NDIANA night with its Indiana speakers 
was, to the writer, the most interesting ses- 
sion of the N. E. A., and Meredith Nicholson’s 
witty and clever address, ‘‘Culture and Brass 
Tacks,” the high light. 
J. L. Bunker, 
Niles. 
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O HAVE been one of the delegates in the 

California body of representatives at the 
National Education Association meeting meant 
much. It meant membership in the largest 
group of delegates appearing in representation 
of the teachers of any state in the United 
States. It meant being one of the representa- 
tives of the teachers of the state of California, 
who by their memberships in the National 
Education Association had furnished more 
than one-tenth of the entire income of the Na- 
tional Education Association during the year 
immediately preceding the convention. It 
meant being a representative of a body of 
teachers from a state where teaching stand- 
ards are as high as in any state in the United 
States, and where professional ethics are an 
example to all professional bodies throughout 
the world, and where as great a number of 
teachers are associated by membership with 
local teacher organizations as are associated 
with local organizations in any state in the 
United States. . 


One of my great interests in attendance at 
the National Education Association meeting 
was to invite the 1926 N. E. A. to meet in Los 
Angeles city. The California delegation did 
extend its invitation, but was also gracious in 
acceding to Philadelphia in her invitation. We 
as a delegation recognized that the N. E. A. 
had not been to Philadelphia since 1875, and 
that 1926 is the Sesqui-Centennial of the fa- 
mous year 1776, and that the exposition in 
this honor, which Pennsylvania is presenting 
with the help of the other states of the thir- 
teen original colonies in Philadelphia during 
May, June, July and August 1926, has greater 
appeal and interest to educators and the Na- 
tional Education Association than to any great 
body of American citizens. We agreed that 
the National Education Association would sure- 
ly have a historical and patriotic complex did 
it fail to recognize this event and exposition 
by failure to meet in Philadelphia in 1926. 

Vierling Kersey, 
Los Angeles. 


x * * 


HANGES have been so rapid and so great 

in the whole social order during recent 
years that the school had to be greatly 
changed. The modern school is so different 
from the school of a generation ago that there 
has arisen a great need for interpreting the 
new school to the people. The address of 
Glenn Frank, editor of the Century and presi- 
dent-elect of the University of Wisconsin, was 
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perhaps the most brilliant of the many splen- 
did addresses on the program. Mr. Frank 
spoke on the theme of the responsibility of 
the press in interpreting the school to the peo: 
ple. The point of his address focused on the 
idea that the school should get busy doing 
things that have news value and that when 
this is done the press will give the space. 
Among the striking thoughts expressed by 
Mr. Frank was that ideas are as interesting 
as incidents if they are properly presented, 
and scholarship is not necessarily dull. Ideas 
need to be clothed in literary and news forms, 
and there is need for a literature of hope, to 
replace the literature of despair, that things 
are going to the bad which has occupied so 
many columns and pages in recent years. Cali- 
fornia was colorful and compelling as ever. 
Joseph M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco. 


* * * 


NE OF the outstanding features of the 
addresses delivered at the National 
Education Association just held at Indian- 
apolis was the emphasis placed upon spiritual 
values in the progress of character develop- 
ment among our young people of today. In the 
opening address on Sunday evening, Commis- 
sioner of Education John J. Tigert stressed 
the importance of moral and religious train- 
ing in the growth and development of our boys 
and girls in the public schools. Throughout 
the entire session much stress was placed upon 
the necessity of lines of spiritual values and 
the importance of moral and religious train- 
ing for character development. 
Albert F. Vandegrift, 
Los Angeles. 


* * * 


HREE outstanding features of this meet- 
ing were: First, the election of officers by 
ballot instead of by acclamation as heretofore, 
electing Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, as president. Second, sending 
abroad for the first time official delegates to 
the World Federation of National Education 
Associations, and, Third, the adoption of two 
chief resolutions, the one re-affirming our posi- 
tion favoring a Department of Education in 
the cabinet of the President of the United 
States; and the other, working for the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment by three- 
fourths of the states of the union. 
E. G. Gridley, 
Oakland. 
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World Conference on Education 


Herewith are several excerpts from notable addresses at the biennial convention of 
the World Federation of Education Associations, held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in July. 


HE future of society no less than the in- 

dividual’s own happiness and success will 
depend in a large measure upon his power to 
understand the world in which he is called 
to live. 

The old idea of the teacher as a dispenser 
of information is no longer adequate. The 
true function of the teacher is to explain 
society and to prepare his pupils to under- 
stand life. To fulfill this function the teacher 
must get closely into touch with the realities 
of life and seek to understand its everyday 
problems. 


C. T. Wing, 
President, National Union of Teachers, 


England and Wales. 


* * 


HIS conference has been exploring the 

ways in which instruction might be modi- 
fied or extended in order to cultivate interna- 
tional goodwill and promote the interests of 
peace. It seems to me very necessary to com- 
pare these recommendations with those made 
by at least seven other world organizations, in- 
cluding the League of Nations, that have been 
at work since the war on the subject of edu- 
cation as a means to world peace. Co-ordina- 
tion of effort is needed. We need a thorough 
survey of what is being done today in each 
country through education to further world 
amity. Such a survey has actually been pre- 
pared by the League of Nations’ Secretarial 
to be submitted at the sixth assembly at Ge- 
neva in September. 


S. Sherman, 
Secretary, Education Committee, 
League of Nations Union, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
ae ae * 


E HAVE discussed the problem of the 
% mentally defective: at least 16 per cent 
of them might have been normal had their 
Parents avoided preventable disease. The 
blind children, a misery to themselves and a 
heavy economic burden to those responsible, 
could be reduced to half their numbers by the 
elimination of venereal disease. At ‘east 14 
per cent of all still births are due to the same 


cause. Can any system of health education 
be considered complete that does not incluae 
an attempt to prepare the rising generation 
with virile ideals and sound biological know!- 
edge that may reduce this suffering in the 
future? 
Mrs. Neville-Rolfe, 

Secretary-General, British Social Hygiene, 


Council, London. 
* nk cS 


HE movement for popular education in 

China received its encouragement from 
the San Francisco conference, which showed 
that as far as China was concerned this Fed- 
eration had already exercised a powerful in- 
fluence. The removal of illiteracy in the pres- 
ent generation had been adopted as a slogan. 
During the two years they had enlisted sup- 
port and sympathy of workers in various walks 
of life throughout the length and breadth of 
the Chinese Republic. More than two million 
illiterates had already been taught to read and 
write within that short period. Education was 
still in its infancy. They had little over 200,000 
teachers, whereas they needed two million 
teachers in China. 


Dr. P. Kuo, 
President South-Eastern University, 
Nanking, China 


* * * 


HE chief enemy that has to be overcome 

in men’s hearts is fear; much of the pres- 
ent day movement towards peace is due to 
dread of a renewal of the anguish and misery 
felt during the dreadful years of war. “Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” The school is becom- 
ing more and more a place where friendliness 
and goodwill among teachers is taught and 
nurtured. A child who is released from need- 
less fears, from harsh attitudes in the school 
society, is being prepared to enter the larger 
world in a spirit of goodwill and affection. 
The importance of this point is confirmed by 
the researches of the alienists who have built 
up what is called “the new psychology.” 


Professor J. J. Tindlay, 
University of Manchester, 
England. 
(Continued ‘on Page 513) 
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Apportionment of State 


School Fund 


Recently an inquirer wrote us concerning a 
rumor that the state funds provided $1,400 as 
the minimum salary for every elementary 
teacher in the state. The following state- 
ments effectively cover this matter: 


I 


ECTION 1858 of the Political Code 
tells how elementary school money is 
apportioned. The apportionment is on 
(a) the statutory teacher base, and (b) 
the average daily attendance base. 
Average daily attendance is used to de- 
termine the statutory teacher allowance. 

A district with 5 plus to 35 average 
daily attendance gets Ist teacher 
allowance. 

A district with 35 to 70 average 
daily attendance gets 2nd teacher 
allowance. 

The allowance increases by one addi- 
tional teacher with each increase of 35 in 
average daily attendance up to 300. 
When 300 attendance is reached, an ad- 
ditional teacher is allowed, for the 300, 
so that on average daily attendance 281 
to 315 would receive nine, and on 300 up 
to 599 another one is allowed, so that 
300 to 315 earns 10. There are some other 
allowances not essential for this explana- 
tion. F 

In schools of 35 or less, usually only 
one teacher is employed. There are in 
California over 1,900 districts of that 
type. That type dominates mainly our 
rural counties. Hence where there is a 
l-teacher-allowance and only 1 teacher 
employed, confusion of the idea arises. 
In populous districts more teachers are 
employed than the allowed number of 
statutory teachers. $1,400 is allowed for 
1 statutory teacher. That $1,400 is made 
up as follows: $700 from state teacher’s 
salary; $700 from county, and of that 
$700, 60 per cent or $420 is for teacher’s 
salary, and 40 per cent or $280 is for all 
other purposes. 

Hence the teacher’s fund on the statu- 
tory teacher basis is $1,120; the mainten- 
0 allowance from the same source is 

There is also some state and county 
money apportioned on average daily at- 
tendance. Take the minimum district as 
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an example, one whose average daily at- 
tendance is 5 and we have income for it, 
in Los Angeles County, as follows: 
Statutory teacher’s fund 5 x $5.25 or 
$26.25. 
County fund 60% and 40% 5 x $11.50 
or 
Teachers’ salary fund is $52.50. 
Teachers’ maintenance fund is $35.00. 
That means that the teachers’ fund 


from state and county on one statutory 
teachers’ allowance is: 

State on statutory teacher 

State on average daily attendance 
County on statutory teacher 
County average daily attendance 


26.25 
420.00 
52.50 


Total $1198.75 

Therefore there is approximately a 

$1,200 a year salary guaranteed in the 
poorest school district. 

It may be a rude shock to realize that 
$1,400 per teacher is not guaranteed, but 
that can not be helped. It would not be 
wise to allot the entire state and county 
fund for teachers’ salary only, because 
many districts have practically no 
assessed valuation and school can be 
maintained only from county money. 

Mark KepPEL, President C. T. A., 
Supt. Schools, Los Angeles County. 
II. 
T NO TIME was there an author- 
ized statement made that $1,400 
was made available for each teacher in 
the state. The statement that was made 
was that there was made available not 
less than $1,400 for each district in the 
state, 80% of which was available for the 
salary of the teacher. 

It is provided that all of the money re- 
ceived from the state and 60% of the 
money received from the county, shall be 
placed in the Teachers’ Salary Fund. It 
is further provided that the state shall 
set aside $700 on the teacher basis and 
the balance on the average daily attend- 
ance in apportioning the money raised 
by the state for school purposes. It is 
further provided that the county shall 
raise not less than the amount raised by 
the state for elementary schools, and that 
60% of the money raised by the county 
shall go into the Teachers’ Salary Fund. 

Sam H. Coun, 
Deputy State Superintendent 
Public Instruction—Sacramento 
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California’s Physical Education Program 


California ranks among the leading states in the comprehensiveness and practicality 
of her physical education program. Through the courtesy of Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State 
Director of Physical Education, we publish herewith tabloid reports and statements from 
representative communities throughout the state. Space does not permit the publication 
at this time of all the reports; others will be published later —Ed. 


HE value of physical education from the 
of endings of improved physical condition 
is, of course, something that belongs in the 
realm of doctors and others who are qualified 
to speak. Physical education with its domi- 
nant note of play is in my estimation, one of 
the most valued character training agents in 
the world. Baseball and all other sports prop- 
erly supervised and controlled, are the train- 
ing grounds of leadership, sportsmanship, and 
the other virtues that we can talk about in a 
schoolroom but never get an opportunity to 
exemplify in actual life. There is no depart- 
ment in the San Jose school system that is of 
equal rank in the results accomplished as the 
physical education department. 


Walter L. Bachrodt, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose. 


* * % 


HYSICAL education is of national concern 
because, fundamentally, efficiency in na- 
tional development, depends upon the physical 
fitness of the citizenry. A complete system of 
physical training includes medical inspection 
and records, a skillful teaching force, correc- 
tive exercises, and organized play. The last 
mentioned activity is most significant because 
in play all the conditions of a purely demo- 
cratic society are in evidence and must be 
solved. Out of this situation come social values 
such as self-control and the spirit of fair play. 
If the healthful emotional reaction of the aver- 
age child toward the rules of the game, could 
be made to carry over in later years into a re- 
spectful attitude toward all law, the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and crime would be 

speedily solved. 

W. L. Stephens, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Long Beach. 
* oo of 


CONSIDER physical education one of the 
most valuable subjects taught in our high 
school. It brings pupil, teacher, and principal 
into close contact. Its effect on school morale 


is good. Strenuous play is a panacea for many 
ills, and if properly supervised and directed, it 
is a character builder. Interscholastic competi- 
tion is not so desirable as friendly competition 
among groups in the schools. This is partic- 
ularly true of girls’ athletics. We have been 
able to reduce girls’ interscholastic competi- 
tion very materially. 
Bertha Romaine, 
Principal Mt. Diablo Union High School, 


Concord. 


* * * 


NE who has lived ten or more years in 

this community can contrast the orderly 
purposeful play of boys and girls on school and 
municipal playgrounds today with the non-pur- 
posive “horse play” of boys, the street play, 
the rendezvous at the railroad yards, the ab- 
sence of wholesome vigorous forms of outdoor 
activity for girls, all of which were character- 
istic of play conditions ten and more years ago. 
The better habits of leisure time employment 
today are outcomes of the adoption of phy- 
sical education as an integral part of the school 
program, the emphasis placed on play activi- 
ties as a means of accomplishing its objects, 
and the resultant public provision of open play 
places, play equipment and play supervision. 

: George Hielte, 
Director of Physical Education, 
Berkeley. 


* * * 


E ARE confident that our physical edu- 


cation working in harmony with the 


school nurse has decidedly improved our at- 


tendance record, for, even though we had a 
severe run of flu, causing us to record 127 out 
of approximately 550 as absent in one day, yet 
we maintained an average for the year of 96% 
and ran as high as 98% on two different 
months. This we consider very good for high 
school students. 


F. Stillwell Moore, 
Principal Burbank High School, 
Burbank. 


—_— 
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HYSICAL education is doing a great deal of 
good for the pupils of Gilroy High School. 
it is making a healthier and also a sturdier set 
of boys and girls who enjoy their outside activ- 
ities. We teachers note a better morale among 
the pupils and a strong tendency of them to 
keep physically fit. Their general tone is one 
of better health and increased activity. We 
are striving to improve the physical status of 
each pupil, and not to develop a few for ath- 
letic teams at the expense of the rest of the 
students. 
E. E. Brownell, 
District Superintendent, 
Gilroy. 
aK * x 
F THE all-around development of one’s char- 
I acter is taken as the most important ob- 
jective of education, the department of physical 
education stands second in importance to none. 
In our school we include all phases of athletic 
activity as a part of our educational program. 
Procedure in this department is tested by cri- 
teria common to all departments. As a result, 
in spite of inadequate facilities and lack of 
sufficient public funds, and in spite of the lack 
of proper medical examination and supervision, 
we are sure that the program is yielding excel- 
lent results, not only in building bodies, but 
in building character. 
F. H. Boren, 
Principal University High School, 
Oakland. 
a * * 
HYSICAL education activities, properly and 
wisely conducted, make for a strong, heal- 
thy foundation for the child’s life and may pos- 
sibly be the means of influencing his entire 
career as a citizen. With health and the perfect 
body to. meet the handicaps and obstacles of 
life, success is far more certain of attainment. 
Lavinia Hendey Kaull, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Sacramento Public Schools. 
* * * 


UMBOLDT county is trying to follow the 
H prescribed course in physical education. 
We find it beneficial from many standpoints. 
I think the outstanding feature is supervised 
play where pupils are taught that honor and 
honesty extends to their conduct in games and 
sports, hence lessening the burdens of dis- 
cipline and raising the morale of the schools. 

Robert A. Bugbee, 
County Superintendent, 
Eureka. 
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HE more I study the results of physical 
education, as we have conceived it in Cali- 
fornia, the more enthusiastic I become about 
it. I have come to regard it not in any sense 
as a passing fad, but as one of the most essen- 
tial phases of education. For merely teaching 
fair play, good sportsmanship and citizenship, 
I know of no better means than through the 
physical education program. I most heartily 
endorse it, and would count it a backward step 
if any less was done than is now being done in 

California along this line. 

Ira C. Landis, 
County Superintendent, 
Riverside. 
Bg a * 


HYSICAL education is one of the most ra- 
Pircnatising subjects in the curriculum. It 
serves as a point of contact whereby one can 
the more completely understand the child mind 
and understanding, and promote growth, physic- 
ally and mentally. It is especially needed in 
rural schools, where education is more or less 
removed from daily life, because achievement 
and progress for every child is more conspicu- 
ous in physical education than in most other 
subjects with the resultant feeling of success. 
And success is vital to a fine morale with the 
individual as well as with the group. 

Nan E. Weed, 
County Physical Education Director, 
Fresno County. 
co ao * 

HYSICAL education has given a balance to 

school life. Its motivation through play has 
made the work, itself, interesting, and has 
given spirit and vitality to the whole school. 
Without physical training we were “preparing 
the child for life,” and the process required 
more or less force. With it, we are teaching 
the child to live a normal and balanced life 
and he is enjoying the living. 

T. S. MacQuiddy, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Watsonville. 
* * Oo 

HYSICAL education is out of the “frill” 

class. From the standpoint of all-round de- 
velopment, it is just as essential to teach chil- 
dren how to play as to teach them how to read. 
In Madera we feel that we are getting results 
in socializing the child as well as in improving 
his posture, general health, etc. 

O. S. Hubbard, 
District Superintendent, 
Madera. 
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“<Fazzing-Up” Grammar Drill 


OW that the pendulum has swung back 
Ne grammar, even for the high school 
senior, the English instructor finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to arouse the enthusiasm 


of the jazz-mad flap- 
pers and fleppers. How 
can this bone-dry sub- 
ject be “jazzed up” for 
this furious ultra mod- 
ern age? Grammar for 
grammar’s sake is val- 
ueless, but as an effect- 
ive tool for the building 
of sentences, it is in- 
valuable. How prove 
this to our petulant 
clientele, my masters? 

Two years ago one 
“school marm” gazed 
with sinking heart upon 
a new and shiny text- 
book, which not only 
brazenly defined parts 
of speech, presenting 
rigorous drills therein, 
but also (oh, Shades of 
the “little red school 
house”!) submitted 
long lists of sentences 


By JEANETTE COLLINS, 


English Department, Scott High School, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


NSTRUCTION in technical 

grammar was once considered 
essential in the curriculum of any 
well-organized school. Parsing and 
analyzing of sentence structure and 
diagramming at the _ black-board 
absorbed much of the school day. 
Then followed a period of “langu- 
age study.” The parts of speech 
were learned and correct usage de- 
veloped through oral and written 
exercises. More recently there has 
been a merging of the two meth- 
ods, both of which were frequently 
carried to the extreme. 


Many educators contend that 
the methods in use during the past 
decade have led to better results 
than were ever before secured. 
Regardless of the new words and 
“slangy” expressions so deplored 
by purists, it is doubtful if our 
oral and written speech was ever so 
free from errors as at the present 


Mary you're ‘is’.” 
tence was represented by a pupil. 
Then teacher called “Simple subject”! 
After slight hesitation and prompted by 


So each word in the sen- 


fond friends, “troops” 
timorously arose, and 
obeying directions, war. 
ily advanced to the 
front of the room. 

“Simple predicate!” 

“Came” advanced to 
the side of “troops.” 

“All modifiers of the 
subject!” 

“Shouting” was _in- 
structed to indicate his 
relationship to “troops” 
by standing behind that 
timorous word and plac- 
ing his hands upon its 
shoulders. 

“Brandishing” also 
touched a shoulder of 
“troops” with one 
hand, but extended the 
other behind him to 
touch the sitting form 
of his object, “swords” 
which was touched in 


for diagramming. day.—Editor. 


Johnny and Mary took 
not kindly to this phase 
and soon adopted the 
easiest means of defence—passive resistance. 
Teacher might assign, but assignments need 
not be done. 

Desperation 

In despair their pedagogue cast about for 
hew ways and means, and born of her despera- 
tion were several unconventional methods 
which, though lacking dignity, made Johnny 
and Mary decide that “Teacher knew her 
stuff.” 

This is the “stuff” she used. From the shiny 
text-book she copies lists of sentences upon 
the board. 

On came the troops shouting and brandish- 
ing their swords. 

“Johnny,” said teacher, “your name is ‘on’; 


the same fashion by its 
own modifier “their.” 
“On” touched the shoul- 
ders of “came.” 

The conjunction “and” with extended arms 
clasped the belts of “shouting” and “brandish- 
ing.” 

The sentence then read itself, each part of 
speech explaining its relationship to other 
words. 

When five sentences were so dramatized, 
they were conventionally diagrammed on Pa- 
per by the class, of whom not one achieved 
lower than “B.” 

A scoring system was later devised whereby 
sentence groups lost two points for every 
error in position made by a member., Such 
erring ones were obliged to remain befor %e 
class until they had successfully demonsu:ac-d 
their ability to place themselves correctly in 
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other sentences. The general rules were: 

(1) Simple subjects and predicates toe a 
parallel line. 

(2) Direct objects sit. 

(3) Indirect objects kneel. 

(4) Modifiers place at least one hand on the 
shoulder of the word modified. 

(5) Conjunctions clasp hands of 
joined. 


words 


Punctuation 

Since success attended her first inspiration, 
teacher asked herself, “Why not ‘jazz up’ 
punctuation?” 

One fair morning she said, “Johnny and 
Mary, Sally and Joe, and all the rest of you 
in the first row—you’re commas!” 

“Row two, you’re semi-colons, three, you’re 
periods—and so on, until each group repre- 
sented a major mark. 

Each member of the last row read a word 
of the first sentence on the board and named 
and arranged himself as the word read, in cor- 
rect sentence order before the class. 

This jazz presupposed drilled upon definite 
rules (yes, just as old-fashioned as that!’ 
rules of punctuation which had been memor- 
ized (yes, horrors!) memorized by the class 
and for each rule had they puctuated at least 
two hundred sentences and many a fair para- 
graph. 

A little “jazz’’ harms not the most classic 
program! 


The English Language 
In American Life 


ProFEssoR JoHN M. Criapp 
New York University, New York City 


VERY teacher of English, every principal, 

and every superintendent of schools is 
cordially invited to cooperate in the investi- 
gation of common uses of English which the 
National Council of Teachers of English is 
conducting this year. 

The object of school work in English is to 
Prepare young people to meet the demands 
which situations of life will make upon them. 
There is wide divergence of opinion, however, 
as to the success of our endeavors and the 
adequacy of the methods followed. It is fre- 
quently asserted that the level of popular 
command of English is lower than it ought to 
be, ne. only as regards accuracy, but as re- 
& |, readiness; not only when men and 
women have to write, but even in their conver- 
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sation on social and business matters, and in 
the way they interpret what they hear and 
what they read. It is asserted also that the 
English of the schools and the English of Life 
are too far apart. 

The justice of these assertions snould be 
determined. Readjustments of school curricula 
or methods should be undertaken. We need to 
know more definitely than now, however, what 
are the purposes for which the ordinary citi- 
zen has to use language. What kinds of dif- 
ficulties are involved? We need not only the 
advice of the expert observer, but the testi- 
mony of men and women everywhere as to 
their own actual experience. 


The Method 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has accordingly “appealed to the people.” 
It has appointed a committee on the Place of 
English in American Life. This consists of 
John M. Clapp, New York University, chair- 
man; Rewey B. Inglis, University of Minne- 
sota; Edwin L. Miller, Detroit High School; 
Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody Teachers Col- 
lege, Nashville; Mary Doan Spalding, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis. This committee is 
to find out for what uses business men, farm- 
ers, doctors, laborers, housewives, and all of us 
employ English. Which of these uses are most 
frequent? What chief difficulties do the users 
feel in each situation? Such data collected 
from thousands of typical citizens of all occu- 
pations, should make it possible for the 
schools to set up more definite objectives. 

As the expense of a national “straw” vote 
would be out of the question, the committee is 
using a modified questionnaire procedure, con- 
ducted in each town by a local committee 
representing all walks of life; business and 
professional people, labor unions, women’s club, 
etc. The members of this committee distribute 
the questionnaire personally among their ac- 
quaintances. 

Laymen see the value of this undertaking 
and are responding most heartily. They approve 
both the aims and the procedure. Scores of 
local groups are already at work, but the 
national committee is prepared to handle re- 
turns from hundreds of communities, cities, 
towns and rural districts. Teachers willing 
to cooperate in the formation of committees 
in their own localities should write at once to 
the California Teachers’ Association, 930 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, for copies of the 
questionnaire and more detailed information 
regarding the investigation. 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS cAND TEACHERS 


[OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT] 


Creative Child cArt 


Mrs. Georce WALE, 
San Francisco. 


Cizek has created a furore and marked an epoch. He is one of the mileposts in 
our progressive knowledge of the child soul, and of the tremendous latent talents 


and hidden possibilities that lie, like seeds, in the child life. 


Mrs. Wale, known 


nationally for her work in the P. T. A., has prepared an excellent account of “the 
Cizek idea” and the exhibits now touring the United States. 


dren lose their spontaneity and be- 

come ‘ordinary.’ A child draws a 
great deal, before he is seven, to express 
his feelings. The intellect plays but a 
small part. After fifteen children often be- 
come dull—they have seen too much— 
they grow sophisticated. “My contribu- 
tion for the past twenty years,” Cizek de- 
clared, “has been to lead children to 
decorate the world they live in, when 
they are no more than five or six. Later 
they go into all sorts of professions and 
trades. I like that. Art colors all phases 
of life. That was the message of Ruskin 
and William Morris, too. This idea came 
to us from England. Like wild flowers in 
a wood, naive, untrained, gaily-colored, 
expands the young child, how sad that we 
have lost the works of such masters as 
Durer and Titian as children!” 


In 1898, the young and enthusiastic 
teacher of the Vienna School of Arts and 
Crafts, Franz Cizek, (a Czech, as his 
name implies), obtained permission from 
the Austrian Board of Education to start 
an educational venture in art. Examples 
of the work done in this studio have been 
collected and have been shown in the 
United States since 1923, when the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
was the first of many institutions to har- 
bor this comprehensive exhibit. The 
Western Association of Art Museum 
directors have circulated it in California. 

Dr. Hanns C. Kollar is taking the ex- 


A FTER FIFTEEN, as a rule, chil- 


hibit through the country, lecturing be- 
fore universities, boards of education, 


_ clubs, and private schools. He stresses 


Cizek’s message, that of self-expression, 
but not of the teacher. That individual 
“should hover like an invisible spirit and 
never press or force but encourage the 
pupil,” is the dictum brought to us from 
the master. It is pointed out that social 
lines are ignored in enrollment. Nor are 
the little folks vocationally tagged. 
Models are conspicuously absent. These 
sprites coo and prattle and chat and 
laugh and sing in whatever art medium 
they fancy. 


Play Time 


It is in their play time that they work 
at this free Austrian school. Three hours 
on Saturdays and two on Sundays attracts 
from fifty to sixty kindred spirits. But 
few are over fifteen. Every other week 
for an hour-and-a-quarter, all work upon 
some selected project. Cizek chooses an 
appropriate subject and lays down at least 
one specific law. Discussion follows this 
sparkling adventure with an impromptu 
exhibit of the paintings. Acknowledging 
the niche won by Cizek in his field and 
lauding gains made in the progressive 
ideal of creative education the San Fran- 
cisco critic, Redfern Mason, who saw the 
exhibit at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, was moved to urge 
that inasmuch as “music is a native virtue 
and not an artificial accomplishment, the 
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same methods might also be applied to 
its presentation in schools.” 


Although European governments have 
for a century established and subsidized 
schools of art and design, in marked con- 
trast to America’s absorption in material 
things, this prophet was without honor in 
his own country. “Freeing the schoolroom 
of the school master” was a doctrine that 
made halting progress. Cizek cries out 
for the perfect parent and the perfect 
pupil. “Tradition-bound, fussy folk are 
worse than the frankly neglectful. Ideal 
parents watch from a distance and are 
ready with encouragement and friendship 


CREATED BY A Boy OF FourTEEN YEARS 
Incomplete, but tingling with poetry. 


when needed.” It is the self-confident, 
courageous child, who “attacks” an art 
project without ado, and who is found 
most often among the poor, that ad- 
vances. He has divided his pupils into 
three types: (1) those who “grow from 
their own roots” and are not affected by 
outside influences; (2) those who have 
poise enough to discount outside influ- 
ences, and (3) those who have talent and 
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energy, but who have lost in the battle 
to preserve their originality. 


Racial Heritage 


In addresses to teachers it 1s the stu- 
pendous race heritage of the child and 
the fact that it is a sacrilege to force any 
particular art style upon a child, that 
Cizek stresses. “Here they draw things 
out of their heads,—everything they feel, 
everything they imagine, everything they 
long for. They have no models, nothing 
but the bare walls of the schoolroom and 
the materials. When a child comes here 
new I don’t tell him what to do. I bring 
him into the storeroom and let him rum- 
mage through all my treasures—he finds 
paints and brushes and chalk and canvas; 
he finds wood for carving and sawing, 
and clay for modelling and colored 
papers to cut out, he sees these things 
and other children working with them. 
He soon finds out what he wants to do 
and he does it It is not the finished 
product that is important. I never allow 
them to keep their own work. As a rule 
they do not want to—they are only in- 
terested in creating something fresh. All 
children have something to express and 
it is the effect on them and their develop- 
ment that is important. People make a 
great mistake in thinking of child-art 
merely as a step to adult-art.” 

“Pied Piper” is a complimentary name 
that has been applied to Cizek, but this 
quality of the magnet has not blunted 
his critical side. He demands sincerity 
from his pupils. “I confess to as hushed 
rapture upon seeing these children’s 
drawings. They have a wealth of good 
feeling in them, of awe and reverence, fun 
and courage and loving kindness, that 
shames and charms and takes our very 
heart.” This was the reaction of John 
Duncan, A.R.S.A., noted in the “Scots- 
man,” after viewing the exhibition in Ed- 
inburgh. 


The P-T A Is Enthusiastic 
HOSE PARENT-TEACHER organ- 


izations fortunately located, re- 
sponded cordially and revelled in criti- 
cism of efforts uniquely within their own 
family and school experiences. Organiza- 
tions bought copies of some subjects as 
gifts to their schools, and art and other 
teachers secured complete sets. 
At three Parent-Teacher meetings, the 
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writer used the sets of colored, illustrated 
post-cards of the originals, to heighten 
the interest of members who had not 
visited the San Francisco exhibit in per- 
son. It was gratifying to the mothers to 
see on the same occasion examples of the 
art achievements of their own children, 
children of kindergarten age and older, 
brought proudly to the fore by the princi- 
pal. The ability of these Viennese child- 
ren to depict a connected story introduc- 
ing as many as twenty figures, as in “A 
Street Fair,”—-a canvas 12x24 inches,— 
was credited to them enthusiastically by 
the writer in these talks. Lively in com- 
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position, well balanced, with firmness and 
repose characterizing many of the en- 
sembles, there were those that approached 
the accepted paintings and murals of 
adult masters. Wholly en rapport, Cizek 
has exclaimed. “No one but a little child 
could have done them.” 

That a new impetus has been given to 
the idea of creative education, and that 
the Parent-Teacher organizations are for- 
ward-looking and in arranging for a sug- 
gestion to increase the scope of our child- 
ren’s lives, have contributed another valu- 
able bit to educational life, was a recent 
encomium to the P-T A. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 


Parents and teachers who are interested in further reading along the lines 
of “creative” or “progressive” education, will find the following books of 


help: 


Progressive Education, 


George A. Herrick, Houghton Mifflin; 


Education Moves Ahead, Eugene Randolph Smith, Atlantic Press; Education 
of Exceptional Children, John Louis Horn, Century; and publications of the 
Progressive Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


SANTA BARBARA 

The following excerpts of letters from 
Santa Barbara, are in response to communi- 
cations from the Sierra Educational News, 
at the time of the recent adversity. Santa 
Barbara is triumphantly overcoming this tem- 
porary set-back—Ed. 

Ie ot 


HE DAMAGE to public buildings 

and business houses has been esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. However, the 
schools were the heaviest losers in the 
city. We have had the damage appraised 
by three sets of engineers, and they have 
agreed upon a figure of $693,500. 

The old high school building, now used 
as a junior high, was completely de- 
stroyed. Two of the three-story grade 
buildings suffered a loss of over $125,000 
each. The loss to the new high school 
was about $20,000. However, we are 
fortunate in Santa Barbara that there 
was no greater loss of life. I believe that 
no time will be lost in rehabilitation. 

Pau E. STEWART 
Superintendent, City Schools. 
Rants cl 


ERSONALLY we suffered little. One 
of my houses lost the fire place, the 
house we are living in. The new house 
has a lot of cracks in the inside plaster, 


but the outside stucco is fine. The fam- 
ily were fortunate too. All safe. 


A. S. Pope, 
County Supt. of Schools. 
* cg * 


UR SCHOOLS were hit pretty hard. 

The old high school building, now 
junior high school, is a total wreck. Two 
of the new grammar school buildings 
(built of hollow tile) are very seriously 


damaged, possibly beyond repair. One 
of the older grammar school buildings 
is said to be demolished. Fortunately the 
new high school building and two new 
grammar school buildings (built of steel 
and concrete) have weathered the storm 
pretty well. 
Homer Martin, 
Principal, High School. 
* * * 

UR SCHOOLS suffered consider- 

ably. Junior high an absolute wreck 
—Wilson and Lincoln schools almost 
gone—and others with some damage. 
But we are all finding so much for which 
to be grateful, and there is such a feeling 
of optimism and good fellowship, that 
we are all going to pull together for a 
better Santa Barbara. 

Mrs. W. F. Marquette, 
President, Parent-Teacher Federation. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL of EDUCATION 


[OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT] 


Il. CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Name 
...W. G. Paden 
Forrest V. Routt 
..Charles E. Teach 
H. B. Wilson 
..Chas. H. Camper 
Geo. B. Albee 


City 
BIORIOGR ae ee 
Alhambra....... ee ‘ 
Bakerefietd.........:..........<. 
Berkeley........... 
Chek... ; 
Eureka 


FROSTIO:.....-...05-.-..25-..crcacsqsnssc.ct-cces Ws ORE Coaper 
Glendale............. 


Eee 
PASE 2 Wane ais) ooo s, ..J. S. Hennessey 
Long Beach ..W. L. Stephens 
Los Angeles _Mrs. ‘Susan M. Dorsey 
Modesto aceite ee ..W. E. Faught 
jo eee ssc M. Hunter 
Oroville............. Saabs ns okie L..A. Trempe 
Palo Alto A. C. Barker 
Pong: 4. J. F. West 
Petaluma... Bruce H. Painter 
Pomona........... ..G. V. Whaley 


Redwood City. bs .Roy W. Cloud 
Richmond... 


Riverside... siettaeeesactnen 
Sacramento... 

Salinas... 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego........... ; 


A. N. Wheelock 
__.Chas. C. Hughes 
---.-----Arthur Walter 
.....C. Ray Holbrook 
he Henry C. Johnson 
.....Walter L. Bachrodt 
Joseph M. Gwinn 
Arthur H. Mabley 
.-Oliver R. Hartzell 
John A. Cranston 

Paul E. Stewart 

...Karl F. Adams 

= ..F. F. Martin 
.....verome O. Cross 
..Ansel S. Williams 

41h reas S. J. Brainard 
sam ..E. L. Cave 
_Arthur L. Vincent 
..DeWitt Montgomery 


ASSISTANT CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS 


San Francisco........ 
San Luis Obispo.. 
San Rafael 

Santa 

Santa 

Santa 

Santa Monica... 
Santa Rosa.... 
Stockton....... 


City 


Name 
Bakersfield 


James H. Parker 
Virgil E. Dickson, M. C. James 
Walter R. Hepner 


Elizabeth Bates, Frank A. Bouelle, Arthur 
Gould, Vierling Kersey, Robert H. Lane, J. 
B. Monlux, Mrs. Helen Watson Pierce, 
Harry M. Shafer. 


W. P. Dean, C. S. Morris 
Lewis B. Avery, W. E. Givens 
Nora Ashfield 


Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil, Jesse O. Overturf 
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San Diego 

San Francisco 
A. J. Cloud, A. A. D’Ancona, W. H. DeBell, 
D. P. Hardy, Bertha E. Roberts, R. H. 
Webster 

Santa Barbara 


Eldon Ford 
San Jose 


Andrew P. Hill 


Ill. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


County Address 
ALAMEDA 

D. E. Martin 
ALPINE 

Mrs. Eugenia M. Bruns....Gardnerville, Nev. 
AMADOR 

Mrs. Sabra R. Greenhalgh 
BUTTE 

George T. Berry 
CALAVERAS 

Charles Schwoerer 
COLUSA 

Halbert H. Sauber 
CONTRA COSTA 

Wm. H. Hanlon 
DEL NORTE 


Oakland 


Jackson 


Oroville 


‘ Crescent City 
EL DORADO 


E. J. Fitzgerald 
FRESNO 

Clarence W. Edwards 
GLENN 

S. Me: Cihaney................:.. 
HUMBOLDT 

Robert A. Bugbee 
IMPERIAL 

ZC. 
INYO 

A. A. Brierly... 
KERN 

L. E. Chenoweth 
KINGS 

Miss M. L. Richmond 
LAKE 

Minerva Ferguson 
LASSEN 

Mrs. Julia A. Norwood 
LOS ANGELES 

Mark Keppel 
MADERA 

W. L. 
MARIN 

Jas. B. Davidson........... 
MARIPOSA 

Pe ae neh 
MENDOCINO 

Roy Good ............. 
MERCED 

Cc. S. Weaver...... 


Placerville 
Fresno 
Willows 
+----Eureka 
El Centro 
..._Bishop 
Bakersfield 
Hanford 
Lakeport 
Susanville 
Los Angeles 
Williams............... ...Madera 
San Rafael 
...Mariposa 
...Ukiah 


Merced 
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Teacher’s Meetings and Institutes 


HE FALL SEASON of teachers’ meet- 

ings and institutes was opened by 

Modoc County, (August 25-27) meeting 
at Alturas. Among the speakers were Miss 
Mamie B. Lang. Mr. Charles J. Toreson, county 
superintendent of schools, reports a highly 
successful series of meetings. 

Siskiyou County holds its meetings at Duns- 
muir, September 8-10. Among the speakers are 
Superintendent Wilson of Berkeley and Presi- 
dent Swetman of the Humboldt Teachers 
College. 

Inyo County meets at Lone Pine; dates not 
yet announced. The program centers around 
Professor Raymond Franzen and his child 
measurement work. 

Santa Clara County will meet in San Jose, 
with one day at Palo Alto, November 23, 24, 25. 
San Jose will hold a separate city institute. 

Cc. T. A. Section Meetings 

The North Coast section C. T. A. meets at 
Eureka, September 14-16. Mr. Robert A. Bug- 
bee, county superintendent, Humboldt County, 
is in charge of the program. 

The Northern Section holds its meeting at 
Sacramento, October 19-23. 

The Central Section meets at Fresno Novem- 
ber 23-25, with Fresno city and county and 
Madera county teachers. Other centers will be 
in session simultaneously at Merced, Hanford, 


Visalia, and Bakersfield. Among the speakers 
are Messrs. Prosser, Rowell, Wood, Campbell, 
Woellner, Dexter, Cadman, Swift, Kyte, and 
Hughes. 

Central Coast Section will meet at San Luis 
Obispo, the week of December 13-16. With the 
Central Coast, Bay, and Southern Sections 
meeting the same week, interchange of speak- 
ers is planned. Headquarters will be at the 
Women’s Civic Club, with section meets at the 
high school and in churches. County Superin- 
tendent Bird is president, and in charge of 
arrangements. 

The Bay Section will meet in Oakland and 
San Francisco December 14-17. Among the 
speakers are to be Miss Margaret Slattery of 
Massachusettes and Messrs. Steiner, Miller, 
Boynton, Fowlkes, Cubberley, Keppel, Dexter, 
and Foley. 

The counties which will meet with the Bay 
Section are: Alameda, Lake, Napa, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo and Sonoma. Other counties 
will hold local meetings, simultaneously. 

The Southern Section will meet as usual 
during the Christmas holidays, December 16, 
17,18, with meetings in a number of the counties 
and cities of the Southern Section on Monday 
and Tuesday, December 14 and 15. 

Further details will be announced in the 
October issue of the Sierra. 


—_ nin ie oh co” ee 


‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


EACHERS’ associations have grown with amazing rapidity in the last twenty- 
five years. There has been growth both in membership and in the number of 
professional organizations. The National Education Association is typical. A 


generation ago we were an association of eight or ten thousand members. Today 
we number one hundred fifty thousand, with an effective headquarters staff and a 
budget that has passed the quarter million mark. 

State and National associations have won notable victories for education and 
thus for the public good in this period. In the years just ahead these associations 
will have three great responsibilities: Of standing always for the most rigid pro- 
fessional training as a requirement for the admittance of candidates to the teach- 
ing profession; of fostering educational research and the maintenance of the dis- 
cussion of educational problems on a high professional plane; and of leading the 
friends of public education in the great task of interpreting the schools to the 
people. 

For the performance of these tasks the National Education Association, 
State, and local teachers’ associations are indispensable. 

Jesse H. Newlon, 


At the Indianapolis Convention. Retiring-President, N. E. A. 
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The Membership Campaign, 1925-26 


C. T. A. Plans State-wide Enrollment 
Every Teacher Should Join 


Jubilee Year in the C. T. A. 


HE present school year will be Jubilee 

year in the history of the California 

Teachers’ Association, IF all teachers 
enroll and work loyally for the advancement of 
the profession. From meager beginnings the 
Association has grown steadily, until it now 
has a membership of nearly 25,000. It has de- 
veloped not only a great and worthy state or- 
ganization, but also systematically has fostered 
and encouraged local educational organizations 
on the one hand and the national organization 
on the other. 


A Nation’s Leader 


Because of the enthusiastic backing of the 
N. E. A. by our state organization, the former 
now has a membership of over 16,000 in Cali- 
fornia. This state leads the nation in this 
N. E. A. enrollment, just as it leads America in 
its Parent-Teacher Association enrollment, now 
totalling over 126,000 members. 


Now Is the Time 


The fall months, bringing the annual teach- 
ers’ meetings and institutes, constitute the 
logical and accepted time for the State-Wide 
Membership Campaign. 


Everyone Can Benefit 


Every classroom teacher is urged to enroll 
and become an active worker in the C. T. A. 
Every rural school teacher; every kindergart- 
ener; every worker in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; all people in the junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges; universities and other 
higher institutions; all superintendents; super- 
visors, and other administrators; all members 
of school boards, will find many and substan- 
tial benefits in C. T. A. membership. 


Connect With Power 


The electric wire, how-so-ever good, cannot re- 
ceive current until connected with the power house. 
Membership is the: first step toward active par- 
ticipation. 

What Dues Bring 


HE $3.00 annual dues brings: 
T 1. Sierra Educational News—ten num- 
bers, a remarkable handbook, (over 700 pages), 
of the best modern educational thought and 
news. 


2. Privilege of voting, holding office, and 
active participation in the C. T. A. Direct rep- 
resentation on the State Council of Education. 

3. Services of the Registration and Place- 
ment Bureau, a highly efficient service, for 
members only. 

4. Services of leading school people in state 
legislation,—safeguarding and* advancing the 
welfare of California’s children, schools, and 
teachers. (e. g., Constitutional Amendment No. 
16) 

5. Services of headquarters, and officers, in 
all matters pertaining to education. 

6. Services of State Council committees on 
such vital matters as salary, tenure, retire- 
ment salary, certification, sabbatical leave, su- 
pervision, etc. 


Jubilee Year 
C. T. A. Section officers and committees are 
urged to make California’s Diamond Jubilee 
Year an epochal year in C. T. A. membership. 
The local workers are of paramount import- 
ance in writing memberships. 


“Every California schoolman and_ school- 
woman a C. T. A. member.” Let this be our 
slogan for the great Fall Campaign. 


Back NuMBERS OF SIERRA WANTED 


The demand for certain issues of the Sierra Educational News has been so 
heavy that the supply at headquarters has become virtually exhausted. Readers 
who can spare back numbers can render us a great service by mailing to 930, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, any or all of the following issues, March, 
April, May, June, 1925. We will remit postage charges. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes or queries— 
concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon local, state or 
national educational affairs of general interest. 


From an English Brother 


Birmingham, England 

THANK you for your courtesy in sending 
me the Visual Education Number of your 
educational paper and could wish that your 
excellent example might be followed generally. 

At the end of fifty years’ teaching I have 
come to the conclusion that the child’s health 
is the first consideration and his education 
next, indeed the two are phases of the same 
evolution. So far, under developed school 
method there is a suspicion that unhappy 
infancy must live to learn. Under happier 
auspices he will learn to live. 

A French report tells us that the film has 
all the advantage of the story and the picture 
without their disadvantages. “It is life.” The 
best in life is good enough for the children 
and your efforts are helping to bring that 
ideal nearer to accomplishment. 

I shall soon be in America. I would that I 


could come to see you, but that is too much: 


for a school master en retraite. 
Yours sincerely, 
T. W. Trought, J. P. 


* * * 


Credentials and Certificates 
HE following resolution was. recently 
adopted by the Commission of Credentials: 
1. School Supervision Credential. 

The Class B Special Supervision Credential 
shall be interpreted as authorizing the holder 
to engage in the supervision of special subjects 
in all special fields for which the holder has 
a valid teacher’s certificate. Credentials of 
this type heretofore granted and limited to a 
particular field shall be broadened automat- 
ically to include all special subjects covered 
by the holder’s valid teacher’s certificate. 

The Class C Departmental Supervision Cre- 
dential shall be interpreted as authorizing the 
holder to engage in the supervision of depart- 
mental instruction in all fields for which the 

NOTE—Mr. Trought is an authority on educa- 
tional cinematography, and also on juvenile courts. 
At the National Probation Association Conference, 


Denver, June, 1925, he represented the International 
Association of Child Welfare.—Ed. 


holder has a valid teacher’s certificate. Cre- 
dentials of this type heretofore granted and 
limited to a particular field shall be broadened 
automatically to include all subjects covered 
by the holder’s valid teacher’s certificate. 

Wherever a dean has no administrative 
duties and does not engage in the supervision 
of instruction, such individual will not be re- 
quired to hold either the school administration 
or school supervision credential. 

2. Extension of Certificates. 

County Boards of Education be authorized 
to automatically extend valid teachers’ certifi- 
cates, expiring between June 30, 1925, and 
September 15, 1925, to November 30, 192». 


Very truly youts, 
Commission of Credentiais, 
By W. M. Coman. 
Sacramento. 


Music Festivals 


AM sending the story of the Third Annual 

Northern Sacramento Valley Music Fes- 
tival, not only to instill a greater love for reai 
music, but also to counteract in a measure 
the topheavy athletic program into which our 
high schools have run in recent years. If 
you could see copies of Valley papers, you 
would note that this festival is becoming a 
very popular event with the people. It goes 
far towards popularizing bands and orchestras 
in schools. §So far, elementary schools up this 
way have been slow to introduce bands. Chico 
and Red Bluff, so far, are the only bands tak- 
ing part in all the annual meets. 

J. D. Sweeney, 
Superintendent of City Schools. 
Red Bluff. 


N MAY eighth there gathered at Colusa 
about 1000 young people to participate in 
the third annual music festival of the Northern 
Sacramento Valley. Six high school bands 
competed. Princeton and Marysville make a 
tie score for first place. Red Bluff made the 
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second score. Two grammar school bands 
entered and scored as follows: Chico, first 
place; Red Bluff second. Seven high school 
orchestras vied with each other. Red Bluff 
carried off the palm for the second time, Chico 
taking second place. Williams elementary 
girls’ glee club defeated five other schools, 
Colusa being second. Three boys’ clubs from 
grade schools were in the contest. A dozen 
girls’ clubs from high schools from Yreka to 
Sutter City passed the cup to the team from 
Red Bluff, Chico second. Eleven boys’ clubs 
were led by Chico High for first place with 
Princeton a close second. 

All vying teams played or sang the same 
selections. In all about six elementary and 
twelve high schools were in the contest. The 
program opened promptly at ten o’clock and 
continued until late in the afternoon, with a 
short noon intermission. This annual meet 
was inaugurated three years ago by Principal 
Baker of the Princeton High School. At that 
time the number of entrants was small. The 
second festival was held last year at Chico 
and the meet for 1926 will go to Red Bluff. 

The last city held a prominent place 
in the meet, their high school band scoring 
second place twice, their orchestra first place 
twice, their boys’ glee club holding first place 
once, and their girls’ also once. The grammar 
school band held second place with only Chico 
leading. 

Already plans are being considered for the 
next year when a much larger gathering is 
looked for than that at Colusa. In fact, the 
festival has grown so rapidly that either two 
days or two meets are being considered. The 
number of young contestants is growing each 
year. This year, Red Bluff alone entered about 
100 about equally divided between the two 
schools. This number was transported both 
ways in the same day over a total distance of 
about 180 miles, a task in itself no small prob- 
lem. With the teachers, leaders, drivers, and 
attending parents and entire number making 


this long trip was more than 150. 
* co Bd 


Modesto Junior High School 


ODESTO has made, what seems to us, a 
M forward step in our educational pro- 
gram, in a recent order of the City Board of 
Education for the establishment of a Junior 
High School. This organization will be per- 
fected and in operation by the first of Septem- 
ber. The work will be developed in the plant 
formerly occupied by the High School, but re- 
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cently occupied by the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

We anticipate in the neighborhood of from 
eight to nine hundred students to start with. 
Mr. A. B. Downing has been selected as the 
first principal. Also you will be interested to 
know that Mr. E. R. Utter, vice-principal of 
the High School, has been selected as principal 
of the High School. 

Hereafter, the superintendent’s office will be 
located in the Capitol School building, near 
the center of town, and will, in our opinion, 
increase the efficiency of the schools in 
general. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. Faught, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Modesto, Calif. 


Vetoed by the Governor 
INCE the Armistice there has been some di- 
S vision of opinion regarding the proper cele- 
bration of Armistice Day annually. There 
were those who said there were too many 
holidays now in this busy world of business. 
Some said, “Keep the schools in session. Too 
many children out on the streets on holidays 
as it is.’ So Armistice Day in California has 
been a holiday for banks and a working day 
for children. Parents could take a trip to a 
celebration but the children must remain at 
school. So if the children must remain in 
school, parents, too, stayed at home. Business 

ran then for half-a-day or a full day. 

So Assemblyman A. C. Finney was requested 
by Past Commander “Pike” Dyer of the Boyce 
Aten Post, American Legion, to introduce a 
bill to make it a school holiday as# well. He 
did so. He found that the statute law on 
holidays was one which was sadly in need of 
new codification. With the aid of Assembly- 
man Spence of Alameda he went to the roots 
of the matter and in three bills brought order 
from chaos. 

The children next Armistice Day will go, 
with the service men of their own folks, to 
the different celebrations that the veterans 
will organize while they live again the day 
on which they felt the silence of the guns. 

For the adjustment of this schedule of school 
holidays those interested in education may 
thank Mr. A. C. Finney of Imperial County. 

Ford M. Jack, 
Principal, Wilson School. 


El Centro, Calif. 


NOTE—Mr. Finney’s bill was pocket-vetoed by 
Governor Friend W. Richardson.—Ed. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
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THE ADOLESCENT GIRL, A Book for Parents 
and Teachers. By Winnifred Richmond. p. 226. 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. 

This volume of six chapters, (written by a 
member of the staff of the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Washington), should be 
read by many parents and by all teachers and 
counselors of girls in the junior and senior high 
schools. 

Chapter 2 is an excellent brief treatment of 
the subject of puberty, summarizing what is 
known at the present time to both physiologists 
and psychologists. “Puberty”, says the author 
(p. 60) “represents the last barrier which the 
girl has to leap on her way to full maturity. It 
is the period during which in some way or 
other, she must break the bonds of the family, 
must shake off the hands, however, loving and 
wise, that would fain hold her back, and fare 
forth alone to find herself as an individual. ... 
Puberty is a beginning, not an end; physiolog- 
ically it marks the preparation for mating and 
motherhood; psychologically it turns the girl 
away from her childish self and her dependence 
upon the family; and socially it is her intro- 
duction to the opportunities and responsibilities 
of maturity.” 

Chapter 3 summarizes the writer’s experi- 
ences with the abnormal child, and Chapter 4 
with the delinquent child. Chapter 5 is a treatise 
on the normal girl, and Chapter 6 has to do 
with her education and training. A few sen- 
tences must suffice to illustrate manner of 
treatment and style. “During early adolescent 
years, when the emotions are at high tide and 
the girl is a mystery to herself, all traits are 
apt to be exaggerated, and now one type of 
reaction and now the other may predominate, 
called forth by the various personalities with 
whom she is in contact, or by inner moods the 
origins of which are unknown even to the girl 
herself. These swings of the pendulum are 
entirely normal and we may not accuse her of 
fickleness; self-consistency and steadiness of 
purpose are not traits of early adolescence, 
however; desirable it may be to cultivate them” 
—pp. 171, 172. “The girl of superior ability, 
whose interests are dominantly intellectual, 
finds the higher schools congenial to her’— 
p. 180. 


“If we are to give the average girl a square 
deal in the schools, we must realize that her 
intellectual development begins to slow down 
at puberty and that by the age of fifteen or 
sixteen she has reached what is practically 
adult stature so far as her intelligence is con- 
cerned. The things we do for her in the way of 
vocational training and guidance must begin 
before this age; her aptitudes and abilities 
must be discovered, her strong points devel- 
oped, and her weak points strengthened. And if 
we keep her in school beyond this age, we must 
see to it that her work not only holds her 
interest but appeals to her as really worth 
while’’—p. 181. “Toward the girl of sub-average 
intelligence our obligation is still greater. We 
compel her to stay in school long after her 
ability to profit from ordinary school work has 
ceased; her intellectual interests are practically 
nonexistent, and her abilities lie almost wholly 
along manual lines’’—p. 182. 

The book is illustrated with a great many 
actual cases, bears plenty of evidence of 
thorough scholarship, and yet expresses the 
viewpoint one might expect to find held by the 
average citizen, who really thinks on social 
questions. 

Wm. John Cooper, 
Fresno. 
* XK * 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS—By Monica R. Wild and Doris E. 
White. 431 p. many ils. and diag. Bulletin 
of the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Vol. 25, No. 4, Sept. 1924. $1.00. 

In certain times and places, the major effort 
of education has been to train and save the 
soul for a suppositious eternity. In others—to 
train the intellect for selfish efficiency. In 
others—to train the body for physical well be- 
ing and prowess. 

The program of the best twentieth century 
education comprehends all of these, and more 
—training for service, for citizenship, for co- 
operative group effort. 

It is a popular fallacy that physical education 
is merely bodily exercise. A true and right 
program of physical education trains alike for 
spiritual values, for team work, for keen and 
straight thinking. In reality, athletics are of 
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the Soul; and games spring from the singing 
heart. 

The Misses Monica Wild and Doris White, 
of the physical education department at Iowa 
State Teachers College, have collaborated a 
good, modern, workable course of study. The 
bulletin presents, in readily available form, 
both for special teachers and for grade and 
rural teachers, the materials and directions 
necessary for the organization of a physical 
education outline. 

Music and words are given for many of the 
song-games. There are many diagrams and 
references. Inexplicably, there is no table of 
contents, and no adequate indication of chap- 
ters or sections. Supplements give complete 
instruction for a pageant and for a country play 
day. 

The authors present a forceful and sound 
case for physical education. The importance of 
physical training—the development of organic 
power, is stressed. Big muscle activity is the 
only natural means, the authors state, by which 
vigorous and reliable functions of heart, lungs, 
nerves, nutritive and eliminative organs can 
be stimulated and thus normally developed. 
This development is imperative to childhood 
because it stimulates to proper growth. 

Organic power is of tremendous importance 
to the adult because it keeps him in condition. 
Organic power is the basis of health and en- 
durance; upon it depends the capacity to make 
a living. For the woman who expects to have 
children, it is of surpassing importance, both 
for her own sake and for her offspring. The 
Wild-White handbook is a creditable compen- 
dium, and a worthy addition to the large litera- 
ture of physical education. 


ite thee 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH AND HOW TO 
TEACH THEM—By Charles-Edward Amory 
Winslow and Pauline Brooks Williamson. 368 
pp. il. Charles E. Merrill Company, 1925. $1.60. 

A superb book this—a joy—a _ treasure— 
modern, progressive, virile—tingling with the 
finest findings of modern science. It is such 
books as this—such teaching as this, for which 
our schools and our children are hungry. The 
reviewer is not indulging in thin superlatives; 
he is endeavoring to depict his reaction to this 
most admirable text. 

A new field in health education is covered 
by the Laws of Health and How to Teach 
Them, which has the distinction of being 
the first health book of its kind published. 
It is a textbook for teachers, and it presents 
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for the first time the complete modern public 
school health course from the standpoint of 
both content and method. 

The book is intended as a textbook in sum- 
mer schools, normal schools, teachers’ colleges, 
reading circles or wherever the modern health 
course is a subject of study. Its value is also 
evident as a daily source of classroom sug- 
gestions. By a logical arrangement the work 
is divided into three parts, for the discussion, 
respectively, of objectives, content, and 
methods. 

Part one conveys, through brief and interest- 
ing summaries, a remarkably clear idea of the 
status and aims of the new health teaching, 
affording a sane view point as well as abun- 
dant inspiration. Part two contains the infor- 
mation which must underlie the formation of 
correct health habits; and it presents these 
necessary facts from the view point of practi- 
cal application in the lives of the pupils. Part 
three, on methods, is a veritable treasure-trove 
to the ambitious teacher. Its eight chapters 
are literally brimming with usable suggestions 
for the classroom—outlines, programs, projects, 
games, exercises, and, besides, a considerable 
amount of collateral material such as appro- 
priate poems, stories, and playlets. 

An easy readable style, convenient organiza- 
tion of material, good indexing, and other re- 
ference features combine to give this book 
unique value for the library or the desk of the 
health teacher. 

Dr. Winslow is professor of public health in 
the Yale School of Medicine. Miss Williamson 
is state rural supervisor in charge of health 
work, Virginia. The authors merit high praise 
for the clarity, trustworthiness, ‘and gist of 


_ their text. The publishers have garbed it ap- 


propriately and satisfyingly. It is the sort of 
book that “every teacher should read.” Indeed, 
it would immensely benefit the entire adult 
population. America still suffers from vast 
amounts of health-illiteracy. 


* * * 


THE FIELD-MARTIN PRIMER—By PMalter 
Taylor Field and Katherine Martin. 132 p. il. 
Ginn & Company. 1925. 60 cents. 

This is the “baby” of a fine, attractive family 
of eight; a pre-primer, developing into a regu- 
lar primer. The themes lie within the happy 
fairyland of the little child’s interests and 
activities—the school, the circus, the picnic, 
the snow, many pets, etc. The Field Readers 
make the entire run from the fascinating litera- 
ture of the primary grades to the factual litera- 
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ture on geography, history, biography, and 
nature of the intermediate grades. They now 
comprise eight volumes of reading material, in 
addition to the splendid equipment of charts 
and cards for beginners. They constitute a 
complete unit. 


These readers are truly child-life books. The 
greatest care has been taken to keep them 
within the circle of the child’s interest and 
activities. Incidentally they carefully culti- 
vate an easy, simple system of phonetics. They 
are basal, content readers. The vocabularies 
were selected only after a careful study of 
standard lists. They have been scientifically 
developed. The readers contain selections that, 
with very few exceptions, are not duplicated 
in any other school reader. They are fresh 
material. They are built around situations and 
illustrated with pictures that are suited to the 
age of the children in each successive grade. 
They are skillfully graded. 


* * * 


EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM by Professor 
E. O. Sisson of Reed College, is one of the 
great beacon-lights of the year. Erroneously, 
in our August issue, it was stated as published 
by “Merrill Company.” It is a Macmillan Com- 
pany publication, and that great publishing 
house should feel proud to have sponsored 
such a lighthouse as Sisson has builded. Sisson 
is one of America’s clearest-eyed and farther- 
est-sighted men. 


* * * 


HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
—By John W. Wayland, author of “How to 
Teach American History,” illustrated by 
Maude Miska Petersham. With a California 
supplement by a “California Superintendent.” 
P. 212 plus 53. Macmillan Company, 1925. 


This book of history stories by Wayland is 


a timely volume. The author is thoroughly 
prepared both as teacher and writer to put 
forth such a book. He has incorporated into 
the historical side certain geographic founda- 
tions and literary interpretations that makes 
the book of double value.. With the stories 
pertaining to our own country, there are in- 
cluded a few. old world stories. The sup- 
plementary notes for the teacher found at 
the close of some of the stories, will prove 
of value. The book will find its chief place 
in the early school years but may be adapted 
to other grades of the school. 


In addition to the stories in Parts One, Two, 
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Three, that cover epochs and incidents of in- 
tense interest to the young pupil, 53 pages at 
the close of the book are included in a Cali- 
fornia supplement. There are 20 lively short 
stories covering the history of the Golden 
State and intended to give the pupil an in- 
sight into the history, growth and develop- 
ment of California. Sir Francis Drake and 
his contribution is pictured under title “A 
Bold Sailor.” John Bidwell as “The Prince of 
Pioneers” stands forth as a most attractive 
character. The works of John C. Fremont, the 
Bear Flag, the building of the railroad, the 
contributions of Edwin Markham, John Muir, 
Stephen M. White, Thaddeus Lowe, and Luther 
Burbank, are all given place, while the de- 
velopment of oil, and the moving picture are 
not forgotten. The stories are chosen so as 
to cover practically all periods from the be- 
ginning of California’s development until now, 
and discuss development not only industrial 
but literary and scientific in the State, while 
a splendid geographical distribution is notice- 
able throughout. 

The author of the California supplement 
is modest and prefers his name not to appear 
upon the print. His great interest, however, 
in history and civics in the schools, is well 
known. It is a delightful piece of writing. 

eo“ 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN. A Col- 
lection of Nineteen Songs. Words and Music by 
Leila France (Mrs. L. F. McDermott) 39 p. Pub- 
lished by Elite Music Company, 70 Santa Monica 
Way, San Francisco, 1925. $1.25. 

Mrs. McDermott is widely known throughout 
California and the west as the composer of 
“California Wild-Flower Songs.” In the pres- 
ent volume she presents a sweet and happy 
galaxy of holiday songs,—one for every school 
holiday, and a few for good measure. 


New Year, Lincoln, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
ington, Arbor Day, April Fool, Easter, May 
Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, Independence 
Day, Vacation, Labor Day, Columbus Day, 
Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas,—comprise the list of joyful days. 
Joaquin Miller’s “49,” (Admission Day Song 
for California), with music by Mrs. McDer- 
mott, is added, particularly for California 
usage. 


Both words and music have distinct merit 
and will appeal to children and teachers, in 
city and county alike. There cannot be too 
much good music in the life of childhood. Our 
school holidays should be vitalized. 
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THE STAR-PROMISE—By Margaret Burton. 
142 p. The Women’s Press, New York City. 
1925. $1.50. : 

Reflections upon immortality, in a moder 
key, and rising to eagle heights. The march 
of Human Life is triumphant, “moving with 
irresistible purpose to the consummation of all 
that is partial, to the completion of all that 
is fragmentary, to the revelation of all that is 
hid, in Him from whom all life is come forth, 
and to whom all life is set to return.” This is 
a golden book of good cheer and abiding 


faith. 
* ok * 


HIGH LIGHTS OF GEOGRAPHY; NORTH 
AMERICA—By David Starr Jordan and 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. 358 p. il. 
maps and photographs, 
views. World Book Company. 1925. $1.44. 

This is a new kind of geographical reader. 
The important physical features, the marvels 
of nature which the child in the upper gram- 
mar grades studies about in his textbook, were 
not always just as they are now. There are 
interesting stories, wondrous true tales of the 
forces of nature.at work, that explain these 
features. These vivid accounts of origin and 
change, of why things are in the world as 
they are, are contained in this volume. Such 
stirring accounts should make the study of 
geography delightful to children by quicken- 
ing their imagination. It is the romance of na- 
ture in geography. 

The authors have set out to make children 
see and understand the everyday things around 
them—the river beds, boulders, strata on the 
hillside. In narrative form they treat graphic- 
ally of mountains, rivers, lakes, of the mineral 
treasures in the earth, and of life upon the 
earth. The book supplies that descriptive set- 
ting which makes real the forces that have 
governed man’s advance. It is the kind of 
material that is crowded out of the regular 
textbook for lack of space, but that explains 
the basis of geography. 

This is a beautiful book. It is generously 
iljustrated with photographs that lend at- 
tractiveness and add to the teaching value. 
Many of these photographs are airplane views 
which make possible a new study of mountain 
tops and river beds. Maps are included to 
illustrate significant points. Dr. Jordan says in 
the preface that this book grew out of his 
having told the origin of the Hudson Palisades 
to three children. From his amazing wealth 
of first-hand information, Dr. Jordan continues 


with 


including airplane’ 
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this talk. He has a gift for telling scientific 
facts in a way that is interesting to children, 
and Mrs. Cather, who is an authority on educa- 
tional story-telling, has evidently contributed 
much to make this book delightful and under- 
standable to children from ten to fourteen 
years of age. 

By rounding out the subject matter of the 
textbook, it gives the teacher needed fresh 
material to build up a clear explanation of 
commercial and industrial growth. It will give 
the child a broad conception of the great 
principles of geography, which no catalog of 
facts can give him. 

tt 8 
THE CONSTITUTION AT A GLANCE—Out- 
line analysis with explanatory notes. By 
Henry B. Hazard and Margaret D. Moore. 
Folded chart, paper covers. Published by the 
Henry B. Hazard, Washington, D. C., 1925. 
75 cents. 

This is a single sheet upon which is pre- 
sented in colors, in substantially the words of 
the original text, an outline analysis of the 
Constitution as amended to date. It is logically 
arranged under five main heads, with copious 
explanatory notes,—principally from decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, Acts of 
Congress, and other authoritative Govern- 
mental sources. Bold-faced index numbers 
make possible rapid cross-reference. It is a 
useful device for the teacher and student. 

oe ot 
FREEHAND DRAWING, 
Frances Beem and Dorothy Gordon. 64 p. il. 
and color plates, paper covers. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 1925. $1.04. 

The authors are instructors in art, in the 
Senn High School, Chicago. Book two offers 
two semesters’ work for second year high 
school drawing. The book covers a complete 
course in design, color, object and figure 
sketching, composition, lettering, and poster 
work. It follows Book one in logical sequence, 
emphasizing work from the model, the study 
and technic of ink drawings, the use of char- 
coal, and work in various color mediums. The 
constant use of photographs as a teaching de- 
vice, covering all mediums, is excellently pre- 
sented. An interesting feature of the text are 
the excellent color plates available for proper 
illustration of color as applied to color com- 
bination, design, and pictorial drawing. 

Beem and Gordon have produced a series of 
texts that beautifully exemplify the richness 
and variety of art in the modern progressive 
school. 


BOOK TWO—By 
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Hitting the bulls eye 


in teaching school music 


What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy— 
happiness—and cultural enrichment for life through the use of the 
real music itself? A recent article, describing the music in a little city 
of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, one Assistant, five 
teachers of orchestral instruments, and all grade teachers teaching in 
their respective rooms, says: “The whole music course is based on 
this principle: ‘Music for music’s sake. The aim, then, is to create a 
love for and an appreciation of good music’.” All of the best of the 
world’s music is recorded and preservedonincomparableVictor Records. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


a Se ccateee Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


State Board of Education Proceedings 
July 20-25 
ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 

HE Board met in regular quarterly session 
in San Francisco. Robt. F. Gallagher, 
author of Gallagher-Marsh shorthand textbook, 
was granted a hearing. He requested exclusive 
listing of Gallagher-Marsh shorthand textbook 
for use in California high schools. Ferdinand 
Barbrack, secretary of Allied Printing Trades 
Council; D. K. Stauffer, president of No. 21, 
San Francisco Typographical Union and L. A. 
Ireland, secretary of Printers’ Board of Trade, 
were present and recommended exclusive list- 
ing of the Gallagher-Marsh shorthand textbook 
in conformity with the Home Industry Text- 
book law. The board informed them that in 
accordance with opinion from the Attorney 
General, textbooks may not be stricken from 
the official list, under the high school textbook 
act. A committee was appointed to consult the 

Attorney General in this matter. 

A definite and elaborate plan of procedure 
was adopted covering trials for the revocation 
or suspension of State Board Credentials. This 
will be published in the Sierra Educational 
News at some later time. 

The resignation of Wm. M. Coman as secre- 
tary of the Commission of Credentials was ac- 
cepted with regret. Under the law enacted at 
the last session of the legislature, the State 
Board of Education has the power to designate 
one or more employees to sign teachers’ cre- 
dentials. The board, therefore, voted that the 
secretary and assistant secretary of the Com- 
mission of Credentials be authorized to coun- 
tersign credentials under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1519a of the Political Code, but that all 
life diplomas will bear the original signatures 
of the president and secretary of the board. 

The resolution was adopted that the state 
teachers colleges be authorized to offer the 
prescribed courses required for the elementary 
or junior high administration and supervision 
credential. 

Approval of Textbooks 

It was voted that hereafter lists of high 
school textbooks offered for the board’s ap- 
proval shall be presented to the members of 
the board thirty days previous to the date of 


the meeting; also, that, for their convenience 
and information, the members of the board 
shall be informed of names of expert readers. 
It was voted that in the future, expert readers 
for high school textbooks shall be selected 
from the faculties of the state teachers col- 
leges, University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity and University of Southern California. 

Mr. Olney submitted the list of high school 
textbooks for the board’s approval, which had 
been offered by publishers for inclusion in the 
official list of high school textbooks. Biology 
books were presented for approval. Examina- 
tion of the books by the following-named per- 
sons brought about a discussion on the subject 
of evolution,—Dr. Louis I. Newman, San Fran- 
cisco; Maynard Shipley, Science League of 
America; and Dr. Charles A. Kofoid, Univer- 
sity of California, were in favor of listing the 
books on biology that taught the theory of evo- 
lution. Rev. Wm. B. Riley, World’s Christian 
Fundamentalists Assn.; Rev. Harry Rimmer, 


The Pathway to 
Reading 


BESSIE BLACKSTONE COLEMAN 
Specialist in Reading 
WILLIS L. UHL 
University of Wisconsin 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Science as it affects materials, objec- 
tives, processes, and methods of teaching 
and learning reading has been combined 
in this new series with the finest avail- 
able examples of literary expression of 
both fact and fancy. 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND and 
THIRD READERS now ready, 
together with TEACHER’S 
MANUALS and all other neces- 
sary teaching equipment. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


Newark Boston 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Director of Research Science Bureau, Los An- 
geles; Rev. Stewart P. Maclennan, Pastor First 
Presbyterian Church, Hollywood; Rev. Alonzo 
Baker; and Rev. Francis D. Nichol of Moun- 
tain View, California, objected to teaching evo- 
lution and were opposed to listing the books 
that taught the theory of evolution. 

Following discussion, the list of biology 
books was approved and ordered included in 
the list of high school textbooks. 

The Public School Teachers Retirement 
Salary Fund Board invested $272,000.00 in 
school bonds. 

The board adjourned to meet in Sacramento, 
Beginning October 5. 

Will C. Wood, 
Executive Secretary. 


Conferences On Science 


Teaching 


Important conferences on science teaching 
were held at Berkeley and Los Angeles under 
the auspices of the University of California in 
July and August. The following summary in- 
dicates the main points and recommendations: 

The four dominant sciences in the high 
schools of California are general science, bi- 
ology, chemistry and physics. Botany, zoology, 
and physiography have been disappearing and 
there has been a large increase in general 
science and biology. 

There is considerable confusion throughout 
the state in regard to the desirable sequence 
of science courses. After considering the ten- 
dency in the state and throughout the country, 
the conference recommends that general 
science be offered by the junior high schools 
in the seventh grade and in at least one other 
year. In the four year high schools, general 
science is recommended for the ninth grade. 
Biology should be given in the tenth grade. 


Laboratory Directions 
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It is recommended by the conference that a 
life science be required of all students in the 
tenth grade. Chemistry and physics should be 
offered in the 11th and 12th grades. While 
there seems to be a greater tendency for 
students to take chemistry in the eleventh and 
physics in the twelfth there is not sufficient 
reason to limit choice in the order of these 
two sciences. 

There is great need for a definition by the 
College Entrance Board of the subject of physi- 
ology as an advanced science for the third or 
fourth year of high school. It is recommended 
that the state university offer two elementary 
courses in each science, one for those who 
have had high school work in that subject, the 
other for beginners. 

Many teachers are required to teach science 
without adequate preparation and many 
teachers prepared in science are required to 
teach other subjects. From 5 to 50 per cent of 
the teachers in the different schools of Cali- 
fornia teach some science, and forty-seven 
per cent of the science trained teachers are 
teaching other subjects in the high school 
curriculum. The conference urges increased 
attention on the part of high school principals 
to the assignment of teachers to subjects in 
which they are properly prepared. 

General science and biology constitute a 
large part of the science in the high schools of 
the state. Teachers of these subjects have not 
had proper training. There is distinct need of 
help from the state university in the form of 
training in subject matter used in the two 
courses mentioned. The conference requests 
the state university to provide adequate pre- 
paration, such preparation to include courses 
from the following fields of science; Chem- 
istry, physics, botany, zoology, biology, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, public health and nutri- 
tion. 


in General Zoology 


By Winterton C. Curtis and Mary J. Guthrie, University of Missouri 


A laboratory manual for an introductory course in Zoology—the result of progressive experi- 
mentation in both form and content and the product of much experience, not only of the authors, 
but of their colleagues and assistants, who have contributed to the book. 


194 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1.50 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


For any book published by publishers ones on pages 325, 328 and 358, of this issue 
write to 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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THE SANTA BARBARA DISASTER on June 
28, 1925, left its mark on the public schools. 
Several hundred teachers from all parts of the 
state were attending the summer session at 
the State Teachers College, on the hill above 
the Mission. The quake came on the Monday 
morning beginning the second week of the ses- 
sion. When class periods arrived, within two 
hours after the shake, the students in a body 
reported for classes as if to testify to an abid- 
ing faith that while the material world may 
be shaken and shocked, the schools must carry 
on for the days when quiet has returned. 

The decision of President Phelps was that 
classes be cancelled temporarily pending 
thorough inspection of the buildings. All build- 
ings were pronounced safe and classes re- 
sumed as usual on Thursday morning, three 
days after the quake. The damage to the col- 
lege consisted of the following: 

1. Breaking of all columns of the front ar- 
cade, a double row of concrete columns and 
arches. Has been completely demolished and 
is being replaced. 2. Strain and shifting of 
wood frame of one wall of new machinery 
building. 3. Tearing of all paper roofing. 4. 
Extensive damage to plumbing and other un- 
derground service lines. 5. Breakery of crock- 
ery and equipment. 


The Board of Control promptly made avail- 
able an emergency fund of $10,000 for urgent 
repairs. The state architect arranged for im- 
mediate beginning of the work. Santa Barbara 
Teachers College was clearly facing its great- 
est year of service to the state. 


The 1925 Legislature appropriated $150,000 
for construction of a new main building. The 
Board of Control was urgently requested, in 
view of the disaster, that this construction be 
given priority as far as possible over other con- 
struction. The presidents of all the other teach- 
ers colleges in conference on July 17, 1925, 
endorsed and urged the same request. The 
Legislature also appropriated funds to buy ad- 
ditional land to enlarge the college campus. 


The faculty stayed on duty. The students 
reported for classes immrediately after the 
quake. All state departments concerned took 
prompt action to provide repairs as needed. 
The State Department of Education continued 
negotiations for the purchase of more land. 
The plans for another building, larger than all 
present buildings combined, will soon be under 
way. Santa Barbara Teachers College will be 
able hereafter to do a bigger share of the 
teacher training task than ever before. 


Sing and Be Happy 


A vast number of children thruout the 
United States as well as some foreign 
countries are singing 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Songs 
WHY? 


Because they are bright and attrac- 
tive, and their rhythmical swing ap- 
peals to the children who look for- 
ward with delight to the Music Hour. 
Thousands of teachers who use these 
books will testify to the above facts. 
If you are not familiar with these 
songs, ask some teacher who is using 
them, or better still order one or a 
set, and let the children decide. 


PRICES 
Book No..1 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 ‘ 
45c each per copy 
Resmnetion — (for Upper Grades) 
De cds se aes 50c per copy 


35c per copy 


Published and for sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


BEST BY TEST 


In the National Current Topics Test 
given last term the average mark was 
10% to 20% higher in schools using 
Looseleaf Current Topics and The News 


Outline. 
WHY? 


Because these two current topics pa- 
pers give a graded series of lessons; easy 
to understand and interesting to pupils. 
Every lesson is organized and a note- 
book cover is provided so that the les- 
sons may be kept for review. 


Your Next Lesson Free 


A sample set for your next week’s 
lesson in current topics will be sent free. 


Looseleaf Current Topics 


(For grades 8 to 12) 


The News Outline 
(For grades 4 thru 7) 


Looseleaf Current Topics & the News Outline. 
Dept. S, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Send my next lesson in current topics free 
of charge. 


OD aienpeteiitie est dintbthitiscrarenincchanies No. Student........ 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Rodeos Are Bad Education 


ALICE Park, 
American Humane Education Society. 


ESIDES the cruelty to animals, (unavoid- 

ably a part of every rodeo), the money loss 
ot stock destroyed in practice, the risk of 
physical injury to human performers,—there 
is the deleterious influence upon the whole 
community. It may undo in a few days all 
that the best schools and best teachers can do 
in a year! “Every spectator is the worse for 
being one, a little harder, a little more ruth- 
less, a little more indifferent to the suffering 
of other creatures, a little more reconciled to 
injustice, to cruelty, to the pain and blood of 
helpless creatures,” is the comment of E. K. 
Whitehead of Denver, who asks, “Why patron- 
ize the rodeo in America and condemn the 
bullfight in Spain?” 

Frequently high officials lend their names 
and presence to rodeos. This is a clever trick 
on the part of the promoters. It hoodwinks the 
thoughtless public so that parents allow their 
children to attend the performances. Rodeos 
have been condemned by many humane organ- 
izations, local and national. Within the present 
year, many people in England have condemned 
the exhibitions given there by American rodeo 
performers. The programs were advertised as 
true pictures of life in western America. What 
must foreigners think of us if they judge us 
by such programs? And what must we think 
of ourselves when such programs are our 
standard of public amusement? 

It is high time that the educators of all 
communities recognize the true character of 
“rodeos” and “roundups,” and oppose them. 
Opposition should be voiced while local cham- 
bers of commerce and merchants are rejoicing 
over the spending of money by rodeo crowds. 
Public opinion must be educated until the 
rodeos stand condemned and unprofitable. 

* a * 

POMONA COLLEGE summer session this 
year reports an increase of 135% in attend- 
ance, the number totaling over 300. It has kept 
to its original purpose of making the life of 
the students more leisurely cultural, friendly, 
and interesting than presumably is possible 
under crowded city conditions. Excursions 
were made to Capistrano, Laguna Beach, Mt. 
Wilson Solar Observatory, Hollywood Bowl, 
Pilgrimage Play. In addition there were as- 
semblies, addressed by Will C. Wood, William 
A. Griffith, Professor Jose Pijoan, and Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Brooks. 
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CALIFORNIA’S PHENOMENAL DEVELOP. 
MENT in education during the past decade is 
revealed by recent statistics from the State 
Department. The enrollment in high schools of 
the state increased 366 per cent during the 
period from 1914 to 1924. Kindergarten en- 
rollments increased from 13,070 in 1914, to 
51,383 in 1924, a gain of 293 per cent. Elemen- 
tary schools show an increase of 62 per cent 
during the same period. Although the popula- 
tion of the state has gained but slightly over 
44 per cent during the ten-year period the 
public school system, excluding university and 
teachers’ colleges, has increased 112 per cent. 

* * * 

A MACHINE IS NOW manufactured by The 
James Lynn Company, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, known as The Little Giant 
Electric Blackboard Eraser Cleaner. This 
thoroughly reliable company guarantees it to 
clean blackboard erasers to your entire satis- 
faction—or your money will be refunded. The 
Little Giant has been tested by continuous use 
in thousands of schools throughout the country. 
It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its 
operation; will clean fifty erasers in fifteen 
minutes. The Little Giant is operated by a 
Universal motor, adapted to any and all elec- 
tric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriter’s lamp cord with Universal plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and alum- 
inum; its weight is but eight pounds and can 
be shipped by parcel post to any part of the 
country. 

* cS a 


THE COST OF WAR TODAY is shown by 
the following authoritative data, furnished by 
the statistics branch of the War Department of 
the United States. The units have been con- 
verted into U. S. dollars by a leading New 
York bank. The military budgets, including 
army, navy, and air appropriations, of repre- 
sentative “civilized” nations, are: 

Denmark, ten millions (1924, $10,680,000). 

Greece, forty millions (1924, $40,567,814). 

Japan, seventeen millions (1924, $17,683,300). 

Great Britain, 650 millions (1924, $652,696,- 
789). 

Spain, seventy-six millions (1924, $76,601,243). 

Brazil, twenty-six millions (1924, $26,818,347). 

United States, 550 millions (1924, $554,372,- 
018). 

A complete list will be found in Informa- 
tion Service, 105 E. 22nd Street, New York 
City, vol. 4, No. 29. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 


RASA blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 


money will be refunded. 


. The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
Price $3 7.50 to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
The Little Giant is a Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
modern hygienic devise attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
that should be in every : : . . a . 
euhieel, Pat this envied malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
aristocrat of blackboard pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our Address Dept. S. E. 


guarantee of satisfaction. JAMES LYNN CoO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 





SCHOOL FURNITURE BARGAINS 


WE HAVE ON HAND A QUANTITY OF SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE, CONSISTING OF PUPILS’ DESKS, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, TABLET-ARM CHAIRS, VIENNA CHAIRS, ETC., 
WHICH IS ON OUR DESTANDARDIZED SCHEDULE. THIS 
IS NOT SECOND-HAND, BROKEN-DOWN ODDS AND ENDS, 
BUT NEW FIRST CLASS FURNITURE, OF WHICH SOME IS 
THE LAST OF A SERIES, OR AN OVERSTOCKED STYLE 
OR SIZE WHICH HAS ACCUMULATED DURING THE LAST 
SIX MONTHS. IT IS A REAL SAVING. THE PRICES ARE 
CUT AWAY DOWN. WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS ON 
ANY EQUIPMENT YOU MAY BE NEEDING, THE CHANCES 
ARE WE HAVE IT IN THIS LOT. 


AND OF COURSE WE HAVE ALL KINDS OF REGULAR 
NEW SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| Distributors for Library Bureau | School, Library, Bank & Office Furniture 


eee 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, ’23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
‘ae 


W orld Book cAnnouncing 


4 New Masterpieces 


Government in California. By Dr. 
David P. Barrows and Thomas N. 


Barrows. 


High Lights of Geography: North 
America. By Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan and Katherine Dunlap Cather. 


High Lights of Geography: Europe. 


School History of the American 
People. By Charles L. Robbins. 


Only a part of our superior list. 


Write for catalogs and descriptions 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
Let us help you with 
your testing program 


L. C. SMITH SERVICE 
TO SCHOOLS 


Well informed school executives and 
proprietors know that the L. C. Smith 
typewriter and service are exception- 
ally good. 

The superior accomplishments of 
graduates from schools using the 
L. C. SMITH SERVICE during the 
past year are valuable assets because 
these typists are producing extraordi- 
narily satisfactory results in the busi- 
ness world. 

Detailed information regarding our 
awards plan and our service will be 
gladly furnished. Ask for Booklet, 
Form 589, and Honor Roll of In- 
structors. 

School Department 
L. C. Smith & Bros., Typewriter, Inc. 
Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 


Large enough to cover the news 
Concise enough to be studied through: 


4 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Entering its fourth year. Indorsed by 
educators from coast to coast 
Eight pages of good paper, well printed. 
Many maps, cartoons and pertinent 
photographs. 

Monthly test questions, quarterly index 
and loose-leaf binders, if desired. 


In clubs of 25 or more subscriptions, 
only two cents a copy weekly. 


Write for free copies for classroom 
trial, stating the number of your students. 


WORLD NEWS 


50 South Third Street Munsey Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio Washington, D.C. 
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Watch Your 


Purse! 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE COMMISSION 
of Credentials has published a bound volume 
of the “Regulations Governing the Grant- 
ing of State Teachers Credentials and 
County Certificates in California” which in- 
clude all of the credential bulletins issued 
under the “Series of 1925.” In accordance 
with the provisions of a statute adopted by 
the 1925 Legislature, the requirements set 
forth in these bulletins may not be changed 
during the two year period following date of 
adoption. A new Bulletin No. 10-R, governing 
the granting of “Educational Research and 
Guidance Credential” has been issued. 


UNDER THE LAW ENACTED at the last 
session of the California legislature, the State 
Board of Education has the power to desig- 
nate one or more employees to sign teachers’ 
credentials. Hereafter all teachers’ creden- 
tials should bear the facsimile signature of 
the president and secretary of the State Board 
and be countersigned by the secretary or an 
assistant secretary of the Commission of Cre- 
dentials. All life diplomas, however, will bear 
the original signature of the president and sec- 
retary of the board. All diploma credentials 
from State Teachers Colleges will be signed 
by the secretary of the State Board. 


Instructors 
and Students 
prefer 


CYMA 


Wy Compasses 
for their 


ind : 
- ae Quality 
: | (Swiss 
0 made) 
AOR Greater 
ty Aaa Adaptabiiity 
S| indie: Compactness 
y (No loose 
pieces) 
Swing Legs 
with Divider- 
Lead and Pen 
Send $1.00 for One, Compass 
Discounts to schools on gross orders 


E. BOURQUIN, Gen. U.S. Distributors 
1353 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 
CYMA’S fourth year on the American 
market 


crzzs Harn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work—just fun. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 94, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


3 Sneak Thieves 
Are Always 
Following You 


No king of the underworld in a crooked 
lifetime ever pilfered one-tenth as much as 
any one of these three lurking Sneak Thieves 
steal in a single year from the Teachers of 
America. Their names are Accident, Sick- 
ness and Quarantine. 


Sneak Thieves Foiled! 
By a Bit of Paper 


Strange, but true—a little piece of paper 
will protect you from these three Sneak 
Thieves. It’s simply a policy of membership 
in the Teachers Casualty Underwriters—the 
great national organization of Teachers for 
Teachers. 


See What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you 
are totally disabled by Accident or Confining 
Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from your work. It will 
pay you $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary stopped. It pays from 
$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled 
for travel accidents. Protects during the 
vacation period too. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then mail you full particulars of how we 
protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Bldg. — Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protect- 
ive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


ADDRESS 


(This Coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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HISTORY and 
CIVICS 
TEACHERS 


Send for Your Copy 


A complete text- 
book of methods for 
teaching citizenship m 
Through Current Domestic Science Group Table No. 1611 


Events Pupils work in groups of four, permitting 
the use of “family size” quantities of food. 
The book contains: All the Laboratory Furniture in the new 
I. The purpose of Current Events Point Loma High School at San Diego is 
teaching. to be 
II. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 
V. The socialized recitation. 
VI. Debates, games and contests. 
Sent free to principals and teachers of 
History, Civics and Current Events. Use LABORATORY FURNITURE 


oo blank below. Price to others, twenty- Used also in many other California schools, 
ve cents. 


as well as throughout the United States. 
AMBRICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 


American Education Press, Inc. SKeisiee. 5 Co 
Dept. 16, Columbus, Ohio 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Please send me a free cepy of your new 


book, “The Teaching of Current Events.” I Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen, Mer. 
enclose four cents in stamps to cover mail- 


ing costs. 116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Direct Factory Branch: 
Bert McClelland 
631 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


STORIES OF OTHER LANDS 


A STRING OF CHINESE PEARLS—$1.00 
By Welthy Honsinger Fisher 


Use these short stories of China with your geography classes. They will en- 


joy seeing how Chinese girls have lived and worked and played from the 
days of old China to our own days. 


The Woman’s Press 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size 3x3% For 50 or more 
Two Cent Size 514%x8 For 25 or more 
Ten Cent Size 10x12 For 5 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, or 25 for children. 
Size 5%x8. Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Three Cents Each 
for 15 or more. Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for 25 common birds 
and a very brief description of each. 


The Mill Ruysdael 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one; 10 for 
$9.50. Send $3.00 for “The Mill,” ‘The Angelus,” and “Sir Galahad” or “Spring,” by Corot, 
“Shepherdess” and “Can’t You Talk?” or for any 3. 


In colors, same size, $2.00 each; $1.50 each for 2 or more. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue, showing 1,600 miniature illustrations; sculpture, historical, geo- 
graphical, religious, natural history, etc. Send coin or stamps. 


‘he PerrPictures G.\ Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Among the many changes in principalships 
and other administrative positions, which have 
occurred in recent months may be noted the 
following: Ira W. Kibby, appointed state su- 
pervisor of vocational education; George 
Mouser, Berkeley City schools office manager; 
Miss Ruby Minor, Berkeley director of kin- 
dergarten and elementary education; Dr. Vir- 
gil E. Dickson, assistant superintendent and 
director of research and guidance Berkeley 
schools, full time; Miss May C. Wade, prin- 
cipal, Cragmont school, Berkeley; Roger S. 
Phelps, Antioch high school; William F. Ellis, 
Stockton high school; Karl P. Stockton, prin- 
cipal Huntington Park high school; George H. 
Pence, principal, Le Grand high school; 
Verne Hall, principal Sunnyvale high school; 
Noel Garrison, principal Colusa high school; 
c. B. Collins, principal, Holtville high school; 
John Elmore, principal, Calistoga high school; 
Delbert Brunton, principal Corcoran high 
school; Walter R. Hepner, assistant superin- 
tendent eity schools and principal, high school, 
Fresno; William S. Miller, principal high 
school, Grass Valley; H. O. Williams, princi- 
pal, high school, King City; Perry H. Benson, 
principal, high school, Lompoc; George L. 
Momyer, principal, high school, San Ber- 
nardino; A. E. Kearns, principal, high school, 
Tomales; John Shanley, principal, high school, 
Truckee; W. M. Coman, principal, high school, 
Visalia; Edward Blackman, principal, high 
school, Willits; George A. Spies, principal, 
high school, Wheatland; Thomas Nelson, 
principal, high school, Yreka. 


e ART HELPS ¢ 
Jor TEACHERS 


cA new organization 
ready to aid teache 

everywhere with.» 
standard, TOSSLVE, 
or specific helps ~ 


WRITE TO 


Che AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 


Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
A FREE ART SERVICE 


BRADLEY’S 


TRU-TONE 
PAPERS 


XTENSIVE experiments 
E and improved methods have 
produced, in this “Tru-Tone” 
brand, a line of papers never be- 
fore approached in _ brilliancy, 
purity, and beauty of color. 


Their texture and flexibility ap- 
peal to the touch. Their dull 
satiny finish pleases the artistic 
sense of the most fastidious. 


Their folding quality, either 
way of the grain, makes them 
the most versatile of all papers 
for general school use. 

They are equally well adapted 
for cutting and poster, construc- 
tion, costume and interior deco- 
ration studies, drawing and tem- 
pera. 


Thirty colors. Stock sizes: 6x9, 
9x12, 12x18, 18x24, 24x36. 


Special Sizes Cut to Order 
Sample Books Free 


Milton Bradley Company 


554 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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University President 
Offers 


you a professional certifi- 
cate, diploma or degree 
by systematic home study. 
You can earn your way 
on the Co-operative Plan 
in Day or Night classes 
at the University. Tell 
us your educational prob- 
lem and secure expert ad- 
vice on completing your 
education. Special provi- 
sions for those handi- 
capped by failure to com- 
plete high school or col- 


Louis Wm. 


President 
(Formerhead jege. 


of Dept. of 200 Home Study subjects 
Education at fer General Culture, Bus- 
Pennsylvania jness Success and the 
State Professions. Colleges of 
College) Business Administration, 
Liberal Arts, Law, Teach- 
ing and Graduate Work. Expert instruct- 
ors of the U. S. Gov’t. Write for FREE 
catalog to Dept. 1-705. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and Kept ven 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many partsof Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy of this “Supreme 
Authority” be supplied for your school? 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, > 
MASS. 


Write 

for helps 

in Teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
FREE 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
held its first sessions in Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, during the past summer. One hundred 
fifty delegates from nine countries,—Australia, 
Canada, China, England, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, Philippines and United States, lived 
together in the beautiful quarters of Punahoy 
College and daily discussed topics of mutual 
interest in round tables and forums. A most 
interesting and valuable process of mutual 
education ensued by which the people from the 
different parts of the Pacific have been reveal- 
ing themselves, their problems and their points 
of view to one another. Most of the delicate 
questions of inter-racial concern were frankly 
and thoroughly discussed at the round tables 
in a spirit of friendliness and with a desire to 
get the other man’s point of view. While no 
formal conclusions or findings were reached, a 
great deal of progress was made in discovering 
the issues upon which agreement may be had, 
and those where the opposite is the case. The 
reasons for such conflict of opinion also were 
thoroughly brought’ out. 


* * *k 


Cc. J. DU FOUR, who resigned last spring 
from the city superintendency of Alameda, 
after seventeen years of successful teaching 
and administrative work in that city, is pur- 
suing graduate work in history at the Univer. 
sity of California, with a view of re-entering 
professional work. Mr. Du Four achieved high 
rank among the school administrators of the 
West, and now will win the new laurels in the 
fields of research and instruction. 


* * * 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION recently organized, 
has as its president, Professor J. B. Edmonston 
of the University of Michigan. Mr. Horace M. 
Rebok, managing director of the new California 
Society for the Study of Secondary Education, 
has been made member-at-large on the board 
of the National Committee. The studies of the 
California society thus will be integrated with 
and made available to the researches on a 
national scale. 

cs TK OK 

MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY who has made a 
splendid record in California as state com- 
missioner of elementary education, has re 
cently accepted appointment to the State 
Teachers’ College at Arcata as dean of women. 
Mrs. Stanley has become widely known 
throughout the nation because of her noted 
work in the field of creative education. 
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How Does Your 
State Stand on 
the Shorthand 
Question? 


MMEGresy - 
|__|. others 


ie nox No toex 

? 32 47 ” 108 
On January 1, 1925, shorthand was 
taught as a regular subject in the Public 
High Schools of 5,307 cities and towns in 
the United States. In 4,965, or 93.55% 
of these cities and towns, Gregg Short- 
hand is the regularly adopted system. 
In the private schools of the country 
“Shorthand” and “Gregg” are practically 
synonymous. 


College Training for 
Gregg Teachers 


With two or three exceptions Gregg 
Shorthand is the only system taught in 
our institutions of higher learning that 
offer courses in commercial teacher train- 
ing. The advantages of this are apparent 
to every teacher, high school principal, 
or city superintendent. 


World’s Speed and Accuracy 


Records 


In 1921, 1923, and 1924 the world’s short- 
hand speed contests, conducted by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, were won by writers of Gregg short- 
hand. If you are interested in economy 
in instruction, economy in learning, and 
in the reduction of student mortality, 
write us for full information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
Publishers of Business Building Books 


Phelan Building San Francisco 


—— 


Sd eT ee ee ee ee 


‘School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year 
starts with new problems to face, and 
new zeal with which to meet them. 


For each class-room project there is an 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product. 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve- 
ment. 

For Primary Grades: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 

For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 

PERMA Pressed Crayons 

For All Grades: 

ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 


Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4i East 42™ Street New York, NY 
Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 


tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 
T-49-3-24 
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(Book Review by Wm. John Cooper, Supt. City Schools, Fresno, California) 


OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By 
Reuben Post Halleck 


Juliette Frantz 


430 “Pages Price $1.12 


This is more than just another book designed to meet the recommendations of 
various committees that in the sixth grade there be a course in the European back- 
ground of American history. It is true that the book does meet such recommendations, 
by providing the facts of history commonly set forth in histories designed to meet 
these requirements. The chief merit of this book, however, is that a conscientious 
effort is made to put each one of these historical facts before the child in such a way 
that he will see its bearing upon our present-day life. For instance, the citizenship 
aspect of education is not overlooked by the authors, who say: “Every free Athenian 
had an equal voice in the government, and took pride in making his city great” (p. 88); 
“Rome set later nations an example in government . .. Roman history has taught us 
that a country can remain great only so long as its citizens support it” (p. 128); 
“Every Teuton loved freedom and independence. This feeling was exceedingly strong 
among Angles and Saxons. ... This love of freedom is expressed in our Declaration 
of Independence. . . . It was this love of freedom that helped to make us the ‘United 
States of America,’ and not the American colonies of the English government” 
(pp. 153, 154); “We must look back to the English towns for the foundations of some 
of our liberties in the United States. Colonists who came to America from these towns 
had taken part in local government” (p. 245). 


A thoroughly new contribution made by this book is Chapter XXVI, entitled “How 
We Have Been of Service to the Old World.” This chapter inculcates a pride in our 
great Americans by showing that the contributions these men have made have repaid 
the debt which the New World seems to owe to the Old for the alphabet, systems of 
keeping time, institutions, etc., etc. Among those mentioned who have so largely con- 
tributed are Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Franklin, Cyrus McCormick, Eli Whitney, 
Elias Howe, Charles Goodyear, Samuel F. B. Morse, Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas 
A. Edison, the Wright brothers, American physicians, surgeons and chemists who have 
contributed to the conquest of yellow fever, invention of anaesthetics, etc. Our con- 
tributions to civilization in the way of education, Red Cross service, relief work, gen- 
erous treatment of immigrants, etc., are also set forth. 


The book is entertainingly written, and should form a good basic text for the 
History course, or serve as an admirable supplementary reader. Each chapter is well 
equipped with pedagogical aids under the headings “Things to be Remembered,” 
“Things to do,” and “References.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
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W orld Conference 
(Continued from page 482) 


KNOW from considerable practical expe- 

rience that health education properly and 
continuously conducted a sa regular part of 
the school programme and supervised by a 
specially trained person whom you may call 
what you will, makes the work of the doctor 
and nurse easier and far more effective. 


Dr. LeRoy A. Wilkes, 
Medical Director for Austria. 


HERE is a growing tendency to transform 

health teaching into health habit train- 
ing in Germany. A good opportunity is given 
in the “hiking-days.” In Saxony there are ten 
days in the year for the upper grades, five 
days for the lower grades of the high schools 
compulsorily dedicated to full day’s excursions; 
1794 elementary schools, by their own free- 
will, have taken up the same practice in their 
higher grades. A broad stream of hygienic 
habits flows out of the occasions, arising here- 
by from common rest, sleep, washing, bathing 
in the free air, dressing, eating, cleaning 
teeth, etc. Sometimes whole classes move out 
to one of the 1329 Jugendherbergen in the 
country, where for several weeks they all live 
together with their teachers and learn a 
healthy mode of living by example and imi- 
tation. 


Dr. Otto Neustatter, 
Director of Health Education, 
Munich, Germany. 


TOO GOLD ATF FORTY 
is not true of the Optometrist. 
EDUCATION not PHYSIQUE is his or her 
principal qualification. 
Bulletin of Optometry on Request. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 


1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Greatest Picture 
Value Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
_ Described and arranged as a course in Picture 
Study by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Teachers College Columbia University. Sent 
on approval. No money required if ordered by 


school. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Haynes Eraser Cleaner 
$32.50 Delivered 


Haynes Eraser Cleaner is equipped with 
Universal electric motor, is self-contained, 
and with ordinary care will last a life- 
time. It is constructed of aluminum, is 
light and when attached to window. board 
may be readily taken from room to room, 
or with bag attachment, it may be per- 
manently installed in the basement or 
other convenient place. Ask for 15-day 
free trial offer. 


K-1—Cleaner without bag, for window 
board $30.0 


K-2—Cleaner with bag, as 
trated 


Cleaning agents for every purpose. 
Polish of all kinds. ‘“Casmire Process” 
desk renovation. Disinfectants, deodo- 
rants, insecticides, liquid soaps, sweeping 
compounds, etc. 


National Renovating & Supply 
Co. of California 
Factory and Offices: 


431 Grove St. Oakland, California 
“The Standard of Quality” 
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The High School’s Interest 
(Continued from Page 470) 


the colleges attended. The weak school would 
be retained on the accredited list and the 
strong school would be disqualified. In reality 
there is very little significance to be accorded 
a list of high schools arranged in the rank 
order of the average marks earned by their 
respective graduates in colleges and univer- 
sities during any given year. Unless such data 
covers a series of years, takes account of mental 
ability, and includes a fairly large number of 
candidates from each high school in the lisf, 
there is very little justification for granting or 
withholding accrediting privileges upon the 
results. 


The Inspection Method 


The inspection method involves the investi- 
gation of secondary schools by an outside 
agency, either a State High School Inspector, 
connected with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, or by a representative of the State 
University, or such an organization as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The inspecting agency sets 
up standards as to program of studies, num- 
ber and qualifications of teachers, teaching 


load, library and laboratory equipment, build- 


ings, salaries of teachers and all other matters 
pertaining to educational efficiency. The sec- 
ondary schools which meet these standards 
are accredited and their graduates are admitted 
on certificate by the higher institutions of 
the state, provided they have complied with 
the particular requirements as to number of 
units and specific subjects as set up by the 
various colleges. 

Among the advantages of the inspection 
method of accrediting may be included the un- 
deniable fact that such inspection tends to 
stimulate the secondary schools to attain the 
standards of excellence fixed by the accredit- 
ing agency. The demands of such an agency 
often make it possible for a high school princi- 
pal to secure community backing for the neces- 
sary financial outlay to bring his school up 
to the standard. 


Dangers of Autocracy 


The most serious danger of the inspection 
method is that it puts into the hands of the 
inspecting agency the power of domination over 
the secondary school. Where this agency is a 
college or a university, or a group of colleges 
and universities, the inspection tends to over- 


emphasize college preparation. Since only 
about 25 per cent of those who enter high 
school ever find their way to college, it means 
that the interests of the 75 per cent who do 
not attend college are apt to become subservi- 
ent to the interests of the 25 who do attend 
college. On this account the inspecting and 
accrediting agency should be the State rather 
than any college or university, and the stand- 
ards for accrediting set up by the State should 
be such as relate to the welfare of all citizens 
of a democracy rather than such as relate only 
to the very small percentage who may be able 
to attain a college education. 


Admission On Superior High School Record 
Alone 

A significant experiment is being tried out at 
Harvard College, which consists of admitting 
without examination to the college those gradu- 
ates of secondary schools who stand in the top 
seventh of their graduating classes. Generally 
speaking, the preference is given to graduates 
of secondary schools which are accredited in 
their respective states, but there is no definite 
prescription as to size and resources of the 
secondary schools from which such candidates 
are admitted. 


Reduces College Domination 


ELECTION for college on the basis of su- 

perior high school record only has the ad- 
vantage that it very greatly reduces the ele- 
ment of college domination of the secondary 
school. No rigid requirement as to just the 
combination of subjects taken in the second- 
ary school is made so long as the candidate 
stands in the top seventh of his graduating 
class. It is the total record that counts, and 
low marks made in the first or second year of 
secondary school, or in some particular subject, 
do not militate against the candidate, provided 
he has a sufficient number of high marks to 
bring him into the first seventh of the class 
in scholarship. 

One weakness of the method is that it makes 
high scholarship alone a criterion for college 
admission. As indicated by the studies of both 
Lincoln and Beatley, high scholarship in sec- 
ondary schools tends to indicate high scholar- 
ship in college, but we know from experience 
that if only the high scholarship group is 
chosen there will almost certainly be individ- 
uals among those rejected who could have 
attained distinction in college as well as in 
later life. Harvard’s experiment, therefore, 
should be thought of as an encouraging sign 
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New Textbooks for California High Schools 


Among the new books officially listed at the July meeting of the California State Board 
of Education are the following: 


Parker: Review of the Essentials of English Composition. 

Wood, Cooper and Rice: America’s Message. 

Long: Outlines of American Literature, with Readings. 
Robinson, Smith and Breasted: Our World Today and Yesterday. 
Gruenberg: Biology and Human Life. 


The Review of the Essentials of English Composition by Roscoe E. Parker, chair- 
man of the Committee on English A at the University of California, can be used in 
third and fourth year high school classes in English. It covers exactly the requirements 
in English A as given at the University of California. 


America’s Message, edited by Will C. Wood, Alice C. Cooper, and F. A. Rice, is 
a book of readings for ninth or tenth year classes in English. It meets the requirements 
of the state law on the teaching of American ideals. It has recently been adopted by the 
city of Oakland for use in all high schools and is recommended in Bulletin 29 of the 
State Board of Education—the Outline of a Course of Study in English for California 
High Schools. 

GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 

45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


LOWER PRICES 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES has set a new high standard of quality for 
school annotated editions of recent standard books not elsewhere obtainable at less 
than two dollars a volume. The series includes fiction, biography, drama and poetry. 


We announce a lowering of prices on all numbers of the series to a uniform price of 
eighty (80) cents list per copy. 


NOW PUBLISHED 


Allen: A Kentucky Cardinal and After- 
math 


Watts: Nathan Burke 
White: A Certain Rich Man 
Wilkinson: Contemporary Poetry 


Barker: Forty Minute Plays from Shakes- 
peare 

Garland: A Son of the Middle Border 

Neihardt: The Song of Three Friends and 
the Song of Hugh Glass 

Riis: —The Making of an American 

Scott: Ivanhoe (Abridged) 

Smith: Short Plays by 


Representative 
Authors 


Wister: Lady Baltimore 

IN PREPARATION 
Cervantes: Don Quixote 
Cooper: The Pathfinder 
Dickens: David Copperfield 
Dumas: The Three Musketeers 
Fielding: Tom Jones 
Kingsley: Hypatia 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair 


Write for descriptive circular 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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pointing away from the old path of entrance 
examinations and rigid subject requirements. 
It opens a wide breach in the solid wall of 
conservatism heretofore surrounding the ques- 
tion of college admission. 

If a method of college admission is to be 
more satisfactory than any of those hereto- 
fore discussed it should include factors which 
are not now taken into account. There are two 
such factors, which undoubtedly have an im- 
portant bearing upon college success, but which 
have received very inadequate attention in 
prevailing plans for college admission. These 
are mental capacity and character traits. 
Methods of measuring mental capacity have 
been perfected within the past ten years to 
the point where there are a number of stand- 
ardized tests available for measuring prospec- 
tive candidates for college admission. The best 
known of these is the Thorndike Test for Col- 


lege Admission which is designed for those- 


who have had the equivalent of high school 
graduation. It requires three hours to give and 
is a combination test of secondary subject mat- 
ter and mental capacity. 


A Proposed Combination Method of College 
Admission 


A great many colleges have been experi- 
menting with mental tests recently with a view 
to discovering the relation, if any, that exists 
between scores in such tests and subsequent 
college success. For three years Stanford Uni- 
versity required every new student to take 
the Thorndike test, after admission to the uni- 
versity. Records of all students were closely 
followed and these results were correlated 
with score in intelligence test. The results of 
this follow-up were so satisfactory that the 
intelligence test was adopted as one of: the 
conditions of admission to Stanford, beginning 
in October, 1924. The results for the first two 
quarters of the academic year 1924-25 seem 
to justify the addition of the intelligence test 
as one of the bases for admission. 

Hereafter the Committee on Admissions and 
Advanced Standing of Stanford will have as 
one of the significant items for its considera- 
tion the predicted university success of the 
candidate, based on his Thorndike test score 
and his total high school record. 

Another factor, which has not been given 
the weight which properly belongs to it, is that 
of character traits. Wherever pupils taking 
mental tests in high schools have been fol- 
lowed in their subsequent college careers, it 


has been found that certain individuals, who 
made a comparatively poor showing in the 
mental test, have nevertheless been able to 
succeed in college. It has almost invariably 
been found, in connection with these cases, 
that favorable character traits entered into 
the situation to such an extent as to counter. 
act the effect of mediocre mental ability. 


Intellect As Liability 


RECENT study* of the amount of educa- 

tion possessed by men behind prison 
walls, shows that there are more college gradu- 
ates in our prisons than the ratio of college 
graduates to total population would lead us to 
expect. Trained intellects, without the balance- 
wheel of solid character may become a social 
liability instead of a social asset. In addition, 
therefore to the I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient), 
and the A. Q. (Achievement Quotient), we 
should inquire into the P. S. V. (Probable 
Social Value) of all candidates for admission 
to college. 

The combination method of selecting candi- 
dates for admission to college, i.e. the develop- 
ment of a plan whereby total high school 
record—(1) a scholarship rating based on all 
marks received in high school, (2) intelligence 
test score on the Thorndike Scale, or its equi- 
valent, and (3) a standardized scale for rating 
character traits—would have certain advan- 
tages over any other plan now in use. All of 
studies herein mention—those by Thorndike 
Lincoln, Beatley, and Cowdery, agree that the 
total high school record, reduced to an aver- 
age mark or scholarship rating, is a better in- 
dex of college success than either the entrance 
examination of the C. E. E. B., or the intelli- 
gence tests, taken singly. In each case it was 
likewise discovered that where both high 
school record and entrance examinations, or 
high school record and intelligence test score 
were combined the result was a higher correla- 
tion between the two factors and college suc- 
cess than that found between either factor 
alone and college success. Experiments with 
character trait ratings indicate that the addi- 
tion of a third factor—an objective measure- 
ment of important character traits—would 
mean not only the enhancement of the pre- 
dictive value of the combination of criteria 
employed, but also should result in the selec- 
tion of a higher type of college students from 
the standpoint of social value. 


*Murchison, 
pp. 633-640. 


Carl. School and Society, vol. 13, 
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One Less Worry 


When books are covered with Holden Book Covers 
they will be protected and kept clean for the full 
school year—reducing the appropriation for new 
books by making those in use last longer. 

All new books and those in good condition should 
be protected. 


Three qualities—three prices 


(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


WINSTON 


New Books on Vocational Guidance 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY ENOUGH TO BE CONSIDERED NEW 
YET SO WIDELY INTRODUCED AS TO BE CALLED POPULAR 


CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 


BY ZIEGLER AND JAQUETTE 
This book enables boys and girls to make an intelligent choice of occupations. Each 
occupation is discussed and certain biographical material is introduced which enables 
the pupil to determine the occupation he wishes to pursuee CHOOSING AN 
OCCUPATION is for use in the seventh, eighth, or ninth year. Price, $1.20, less 


usual discount. 


JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


BY KIRK AND WAESCHE 
A book which meets the need for general and specific business training in the eighth 
and ninth years of the Junior High School. Besides the complete text and Part One, 
the informational text, which is also published separately, there is a Budget of 
Business Forms—Informational and a Budget of Business Forms—Vocational. 
Price of complete text, $1.40, less usual discount. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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A Curriculum for Service 


HE adoption of such a method of selecting 

college material would mean that high 
schools could be left to determine their own 
courses of study in the light of largest service 
to the individual pupil, the community, and the 
state. Such a course-of-study could be built 
up by each high school around a prescribed 
core of subjects essential to health, citizen- 
ship, and social cohesion, with freedom of 
election left to the individual student amount- 
ing to approximately one-half of the fifteen 
units for graduation. 


In this state of emancipation from col- 
lege domination the high school would be 
free to devote its energies to the social, 
the civic, the cultural, and the vocational 
aims so insistently proclaimed as its real 
goal, but under present conditions so 
largely neglected in practice. 


The junior high school also could be relieved 
of the bogie of college entrance credits. The 
Comprehensive Examinations, where a mini- 
mum of eight units of secondary work, if 
passed with marks indicating power in the 
mastery of a given field of study, are accepted 
as sufficient evidence of ability to do college 
work, provided the candidate has had four 
years of secondary training prior to taking the 
examinations. Twelve units of secondary work, 
done in the three years of senior high school 
could be, in like manner accepted as the basis 
for the high school record in the proposed com- 
bination method of selecting students for col- 
lege admission. This would assume a junior 
high school course of two or three years, but 
need not be concerned with the specific sub- 
jects taken in the junior high school. The 
junior high school could then become in fact as 
well as in theory an exploratory institution, 
where the child could discover his life interests 
and be ready for the differentiated curricula of 
the senior high school. 


High School Autonomy 


The combination plan would also be best for 
the colleges. What our higher institutions of 
learning want is the assurance that the stu- 
dents, sent up to them by the secondary 
schools, have not only the capacity to do col- 
lege work but also have the seriousness of 
purpose to make effective use of the training 
which they receive. When it becomes clear to 
college entrance officials that a method of se- 
lection which takes account of total high school 
record—without regard to specific subjects 


taken so long as State Board requirements for 
graduation have been met—intelligence score 
on a standard psychological test, and char- 
acter trait ratings, when taken together, afford 
a superior basis for the selection of college 
students, these ‘officials will adopt it. 

This would mean that entrance examina- 
tions, which tend to make coaching schools 
of all secondary institutions, as well as 
the practice of making minute prescrip- 
tions in the matter of subjects required 
for college entrance, could be abolished. 
In thus granting autonomy to the second- 
ary schools, colleges and _ universities 
would free themselves from the grind of 
giving and scoring entrance examinations, 
and could turn over to the state the thank- 
less task of high school inspection and 
accrediting. 

Stanford University has found that its 
standards of scholarship have not suffered, 
nor has it failed to attract a high quality of 
university material, through following a liberal 
policy in the matter of admitting secondary 
school graduates on the basis of excellence of 
high school scholarship rather than on the 
basis of a particular combination of subjects 
taken in high school. This policy is clearly 
stated in the President’s report of 1907, as 
follows: “From the first the theoretical atti- 
tude of the University has been, that whatever 
is properly a high school subject is to that 
extent proper and effective preparation for 
university study; that the high school curri- 
culum is primarily a subject for secondary 
schoolmen; that the University, while lending 
its assistance by way of advice and insistence 
upon high standards, should avoid all intent 
and appearance of dictation.” 


A Prediction 


T IS safe for me to predict, therefor, that 

when the other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this section of the country signify a 
willingness to adopt a method of college ad- 
mission along the lines herein suggested, 
wherein total high school record, mental 
capacity, and character trait ratings, are the 
determining factors, Stanford University will 
be ready to meet them more than half way. 


In the meantime secondary schoolmen 
should stand to their guns and resist every 
reactionary movement designed to enhance 
college domination by a return to the col- 
lege entrance examination, or by increas- 
ing the number of specifically prescribed 
secondary units for ‘college admission. 
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U CALIFORNIA SCHOOL “ARTS «7¢ CRAFTS 
A COLLEGE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Now in Its Nineteenth Year 


THREE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


1—Scnoot oF Appiiep Arts. Degrees: Bachelor of 
Design or Bachelor of Applied Arts. 


2—ScHoo. oF Fine Arts. Degree: Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


3—Scuoo. or EpuCATION IN ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Degree: Bachelor of Art Education. 


Many students from other art schools, Junior Colleges, Teachers’ 
Colleges, Normal Schools and Universities are registering for 
degree courses. A special folder on “How to Secure Advanced 
Standing” will be sent on application. 
DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 
FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


For further information address 


F. H. MEYER, Direcror 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley CALIFORNIA 5212 Broadway - Oakland 


This Lathe on 30 Days Free Trial 


LITTLE GIANT 
Head Stock Motor Lathe 


Do You Want to Know About This Lathe for Schools? 
Free Catalog Being Prepared. Send for It. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 Rock St., Mankato, Minn. 
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MODOC 

Charles J. Toreson 
MONO 

Mildred Gregory 
MONTEREY 

Jas. G. Force 
NAPA 

Eva Holmes 
NEVADA 

Mrs. Ella Austin 
ORANGE 

R. P. Mitchell 
PLACER 

Irene Burns 
PLUMAS 

Mrs. V. L. Long 
RIVERSIDE 

Ira C. Landis 
SACRAMENTO 

R. E. Golway 
SAN BENITO 

Catherine U. Gray 
SAN BERNARDINO 

Ida M. Collins 
SAN DIEGO 


Alturas 
Bridgeport 


Salinas 


Sacramento 


Hollister 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 


es San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 
Harry Bessac 
3AN LUIS OBISPO 
Robert L. Bird 
SAN MATEO 
Pansy Jewett Abbott 
SANTA BARBARA 


Stockton 
San Luis Obispo 
Redwood City 


Santa Barbara 

SANTA CLARA 

J. E. Hancock 
SANTA CRUZ 

Mrs. Hollis Briggs Peck 
SHASTA 

Charlotte Cunningham 
SIERRA 

Belle 
SISKIYOU 


San Jose 
Santa Cruz 
Redding 


Alexander Downieville 


Dan H. White 
SONOMA 

Louis? Clark 
STANISLAUS 

A. G. Elmore 
SUTTER 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 
TEHAMA 

Paul D. Henderson 
TRINITY 

Lucy Young 
TULARE 

J. E. Buckman 
TUOLUMNE 

G. P. 


Fairfield 
Santa Rosa 
Modesto 
Yuba City 
Red Bluff 
Weaverville 
Visalia 
Sonora 
Mrs. Elanche Reynolds 
YOLO 
Harriett S. Lee 


YUBA 
Jennie Malaley 


Ventura 
Woodland 


Marysville 
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The California Scholarship 


Federation 


HE movement culminating in the Cali- 

fornia Scholarship Federation was be- 

gun by Charles F. Seymour at the state 
convention of high school principals, Oakland, 
1916. The idea of state-wide organization had 
been conceived by him at the National City 
High School, where a scholarship society, 
modeled after that of Long Beach, had been 
established in that year. During the five years 
which followed, an active campaign was car- 
ried on, as result of which a number of 
schools in different parts of the state organ- 
ized societies. 


In 1921, the constitution was ratified, and 
33 schools applied for charter membership. 
Twenty-nine of these were immediately given 
full status; chapter numbers were determined 
by lot. The constitution, as originally drawn, 
provided for only one award, consisting of an 
embossed seal, to be placed upon the diploma of 
each graduating student meeting the pre- 
scribed standard. Immediately a general de- 
sire for a uniform pin, to be worn by student 
members, was expressed. Such a pin was soon 
adopted and made awardable only to qualify- 
ing students of senior standing. 


In the work of the Federation proper, 
(consisting of the establishment and main- 
tenance of eligibility standards), students in 
the nature of the case could not participate. 
From the very first, however, a means for 
student expression was sought. To this end, a 
convention of all student members of local 
chapters was called to meet at Pasadena, 
1921. As result of this gathering, was formed 
a Student Branch of the federation. The 
main feature of this subsidiary body is an an- 
nual banquet and conference held at the 
Christmas holidays. A clearing-house for ex- 
change of ideas between student leaders, and 
a resultant source of inspiration, were thus 
created. 


The Federation now consists of 113 affili- 
ated senior high schools, located in 30 Cali- 
fornia counties, ranging geographically from 
Red Bluff (Tehama) to Sweetwater (San 
Diego), and including many of the larger 
schools of the state. ° 





